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A Victrola XXV for every playground 
Have you arranged for music on your playground this summer? 


| Folk dancing is impossible without just the right music played in just the 
right tempo and spirit. These are so played on our Victor Folk Dance Records 
as directed by Miss Elizabeth Burchenal. Singing games are monotonous with- 

| out accompaniment. Most of the drills and exercises cannot be successfully 

| given without musical accompaniment of music that is spirited, in even tempo, 
loud and clear, and that can be heard from the back row. 





Victrola XXV, $115 
Designed especially for use in schools and 
playgrounds. Finish: Golden oak, waxed 


In this instrument is combined every strong feature that 
particularly fits it for every requirement of school work. It 
iscomplete with its own stand, has a lid (with lock and key), 
is equipped with No. 41 oak horn, which is removable and 
may b= placed underneath when not in use. Being light, it 
is easily carned up and down stairs, out on the play- 
ground, or wherever it is needed. The lid is removable, 
permitting the horn to swing in any direction. : 

For further information consult your nearest dealer in 
Victor products or write 


j Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 








The Victrola XXV is the best type of talking-machine manufactured for this 
purpose. It is light, easily shifted about, strong and durable. Its splendid wood 
horn gives it musical carrying power for out-of-door work. Lifted on a platform 
from fourteen to twenty inches above the ground, (to allow the sound waves to 
flow freely without obstruction of the bodies of the children), set with the wind, 
an extra-loud Victor Tungs-tone Needle, and your music will ring out clear and 
true, and will carry to the back rows without becoming “muddy” or faint. Try 
it with several hundred children, and go back of them and note results. 


The Victrola XXV will do the work! Try it! 
~~» Educational Department 
Se... Nk Victor Talking Machine Company 


Sins MASTERS VOICE” Camden, New Jersey 
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intercourse, and find new 


The World at Play 


A Holiday with the English People.—An 


come to Americans from the Holi- 


ciation in England to make 


uest houses while traveling in the 


n such places on the continent as 
|] \ssociation has for its 
ranize holiday making; to provide 
enjoyment of leisure ; to encourage 
e open air, and to promote social 


nal friendship. Charles Trevelyan, 


ly Secretary of State for Education, 


\ssociation, which is run 


erative plan and seeks no 
\ssociation has many attractive 
where for about $16 a week both 
women may enjoy outdoor life 
friends. 
rounding country, walking, motor- 
ncing and other social activities are 

ciation believes that world 
can come only when the 


rent countries get better acquainted. 
refore offering their resources to 


hat they may come to know better 


the [:nglish people. A plan 
| out whereby, through using these 
weeks’ tour to England, Scotland, 


. ] 
aly re 


enjoyed for approximately 


the centers are very popular, accom- 


booked early. Miss Emily 
City Club, 22 Park Avenue, New 


ill be glad to send full particulars. 


Vacation Study in Europe.—The North 


Steamship Company is organizing 
with its Student Trips, a visit to 


luced rates to study new develop- 


ical training in that country. Special 


been conducted by the Deutsche 


fuer Leibesuebungen in the correla- 
ogical and anthropometrical observa- 


f adapting physical educa- 
of the people. The Deutsche 


Hochschule has also given very special attention 
to the Youth Movement in Germany. Courses 
will be arranged to suit American students. A 
special leader will be assigned to each group of 
twenty. 

Accommodations can be secured on the S. 5S. 
Muenchen leaving New York on June 30 and 
sailing west from Bremen, August 15. Further 
information may be secured from Friedrich O. 
Kegel, 2016 Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Play in Armenia.—Barclay Acheson in an 
article published in the January, 1925, issue of 
The New Near East says, “lf ever the Armenians 
are to be welded into one racial unit they must 
learn the playground lessons of good sportsman- 
ship and teamwork regrettably lacking in so in- 
Post, Alex- 
andropol, one hundred leaders have been trained 


dividualistic a race.” At Kazachi 


in recreation under the Near East Relief’s “play” 
program. Games have been translated from Ban- 
croft, Curtis and Angell and children are taught 
them in groups of fifty. Community singing 1s 
also another phase of the program. Because all 
\rmenian music is sad and commonly depicts 
tragic scenes or laments, songs of a lighter, 
happier character have been translated into the 
Armenian language and a girls’ choir, a band, 
out-of-door singing and musical recitals have 
been organized. Dramatics are also included in 
the program and cheerful plays are being trans- 
lated for the use of the Armenians. ‘There is 
much enthusiasm over this amusement and a play 
is given every Saturday evening. A party is also 
given every Saturday evening at a cost of $2.80, 
with different groups of the older girls acting 
as hostesses. Discharged orphan boys living close 
at hand are guests—a social event which is most 
unusual in the Near East where such wholesome 
companionship between sexes is little known. 
Recreation of this sort is a counter-balancing in- 
fluence to the institutional life and tragic history 
of the Armenian children. 
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Recreation in the Holy Land.—Dr. Chaim 


Weizmann, head the World Zionist Organiza- 


tion, in discuss the influence of American 
civilization on the rapidly growing Hebrew State 
in the Holy Land, told of the recreational activi- 


ties being carri¢ ‘Apart from reading,” he 


said, “the population relies chiefly on sports and 


music for recreation. By music I mean serious 
music. The vat communities have their own 
concerts. As there are a great many able mu- 
sicians in Palestine, the concerts compare favor- 


ably with concerts Paris and London. 

“We even have the beginnings of opera. Of 
course, there is no opera house yet. The perform- 
ances are out-of the climate is well suited 
to that. But tl 


Almost all the Jewish artists formerly at the 


e strength lies in the personnel. 


Imperial Opera in Petrograd are now in Palestine. 
The performances are really excellent. 
“Football, cricket and other English games are 


played quite generally. The schools give special 
attention to both physical culture and sports. 
The popularity of English games comes from the 
English army. Many English Jews, two or three 
thousand, I should say, have been stationed there, 
and they have taught the games to the newcomers 


from other parts of the world.” 


Knights of Columbus Provide Play for 
Children of Rome.—The New York World 


reports that the Knights of Columbus are now 
developing a million dollar recreation enterprise 
in Rome. ‘Five centres have been located in 
strategic points of the city for welfare work 


among children. 


“The first rect centre is located quite near 


St. Basilica, on a site of 5,000 square metres, sur- 
rounded by buildings fully equipped to meet the 
recreational needs of the neighborhood. The 
buildings include a spacious theatre fitted with 
modern equipment, a gymnasium fully equipped, 
a chapel for boys and one for girls, study rooms, 
and living quarters for attendants. 


“The second centre lies on Jasmin Hill, a mile 
beyond St. Peter’s. It has an area of twelve acres, 
including two football fields, a track and tennis 
and basketball cout There is a fully equipped 
club house. 

“The third centre, in the densely populated San 
l.orenzo district, has 18,000 square metres of land. 
The playgrounds and buildings will serve more 
than 5,000 school children in the district, who at 


present have no recreation centre. 
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‘Two other centres, with 15,000 square metre: 
of land each, are being prepared to serve other 
densely populated sections.” 

(Copyright New York World Press Publishing 
Company, 1925.) 


A Welcome with Flowers.—Houston’s latest 
project is a Flower City Contest. The Houston 
Advertising Association and the Neighborhoo: 
Organization Division of the Recreation and 
Community Service Association is conducting a 
campaign to make Houston a city of flowers by 
May, the time of the coming of the World Adver- 
tising Convention. Every citizen is urged to im- 
prove and beautify his home and neighborhood 
Seeds of the very best kind are being placed on 
sale for a small amount at the school building in 
each school district. 

“Let’s make Houston bloom a bright welcome 
to the world. Get your seeds in the ground. Call 
for your seed packages. Let’s dig, plant and grow 
together.” 


The Margaret Baylor Inn.—The recreation 
center of Santa Barbara, California, founded by 
Margaret Baylor, has for ten years provided lec- 
tures, concerts, dances and similar activities and 
such facilities as a concert hall and auditorium, a 
gymnasium, a reading and pool room for men and 
a club and rest room and kitchenette for women. 
In 1924, 123,000 people used the center. 

Activities for girls have been an important part 
of the program. Rooms have been set aside for 
transients, a room registry for girls and women 
has been maintained, and many girls have been 
placed in positions through the free employment 
bureau. Now, in response to the last expressed 
wish of Miss Baylor, a hotel for young women 
is to be erected which will be the center of 
women’s activities. Known as the Margaret 
Baylor Inn it will prove a fitting memorial for 
one who gave years of unselfish service to her 
community. 


In Pasadena.—‘‘The crowning event of the 
year,” writes Fred W. Walker of Pasadena Play- 
ground Community Service, “was the annual 
banquet, at which were gathered fifty playground 
supervisors, members of the city Board of Educa- 
tion, city directors, the Board of Playground 
Directors, representatives of the press and other 
guests. After the banquet the hall was turned 
into a playground and playground activities were 
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carried on. Among the events were basketball, 
ble relay, broomstick golf, Noah’s ark in 
teline, ring quoits, give-away checkers and a 


fashion parade. There was, too, a community 
song, a grand march and musical chairs.” 
rama, music and art are strongly emphasized 
the Pasadena playgrounds, and each month 
every school puts on a playlet. On some of the 
unds guitar, mandolin and ukulele orchestras 


have been organized. 


New Year-Round Cities in Illinois.—Alton, 
lllinois, has initiated its year-round recreation 
program. A Recreation Commission has been 
organized and John E,. MacWherter has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Recreation. 

Clarence Day has become the recreation execu- 
tive in Blue Island, Illinois, and work there is 
proceeding on a year-round basis. 


Radio Contests on the School Playgrounds 
in Chicago.—The radio contests conducted by 
the Bureau of Recreation of the Chicago Board 
f Education, for both boys and girls, are proving 
popular. The parts necessary for the con- 
struction of crystal sets are secured at the Five- 
and-len-Cent store, making the total cost about 
seventy-five cents. The radios are judged on the 
basis of the set which gets the most distant sta- 
the best constructed and the most novel. 


Many Thousands for Recreation in Colum- 
bus.—“The budget of Columbus, Ohio, for 1925,” 
writes a district representative of the Playground 
id Recreation Association of America, “allows 
$41,785 for recreation, an increase of about 
$10,000 over last year. There has also been passed 


dal 


a bond issue of $25,000 for playground equipment, 
nd $26,000 for land. 
open council meeting when approval was 

| of a plan to convert the city market-house 
neighborhood center at an estimated cost 


[ was present as a visitor 


000, and the first vote of approval was 
bond issue for $140,000 for a new golf 
lt was inspiring to hear a city council 

record unanimously for recreation to the 
many thousands of dollars.” 


Helping Them Change Their Minds !—Not 

1 a northern city there was a movement 

in the City Council to cut down the play- 

gt appropriation from $10,000 to $6,000. 


resident of the local playground association 
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went before the Mayor and Council and said to 
them, ‘Gentlemen, this proposed cut in the appro- 
priation will mean that we shall have to close two 
of our six playgrounds. I feel that it will be my 
duty to place large signs on the two most popular 
playgrounds which will read as follows: THIs 
PLAYGROUND Has BEEN CLOSED BY ORDER OF 
THE Mayor anp City CounciL.” ‘This created 
a stir and the Mayor urged that certain other 
playgrounds be closed instead of the two desig- 
nated. 
however, stuck to his point, and finally the Coun- 
cil and Mayor agreed to give the full appropriation. 


The playground association president, 


Can You Help?—tThe offices of the Recrea- 
tion Department of Newport and their entire con- 
tents were destroyed in the City Hall fire which 
took place on March 24th. 

Supervisor of Recreation Arthur Leland lost 
all of his professional tools and a very valuable 
playground library which contained reports from 
playgrounds all over the country dating back to 
the year or two previous to 1901 when Mr. Leland 
entered playground work. He also lost his per- 
sonal copy of the book which he wrote Playground 
Technique and Playcraft, which is now out of 
print. Mr. Leland would appreciate information 
as to how he could secure a copy of this book and 
also wishes his friends to send him any reports, 
publications, or playground forms which will be 
helpful in re-establishing his library. 


Cooperation with the Local Library.— 
The McKinley Memorial Library of Niles, Ohio, 
is cooperating with George McCourt, the Recrea- 
tion Director of Niles Community Service, in 
having bookshelves and __ bulletin 
boards for Mr. McCourt’s material on kites. In 


prescribed 


arranging for kite tournaments Mr. McCourt has 
found it helpful to give blackboard talks to school 
children on kite construction. 


A Library Recreation Center.—The Melrose, 
Massachusetts, Public Library is operating a very 
successful recreation center in the basement of its 
building. The center is open under leadership 
every afternoon from three until six and children 
between the ages of five and fourteen are ad- 
mitted. In addition to a game room where groups 
can assemble to play games at tables, the programm 
includes quiet group games, storytelling and dra- 
matization. Among the stereopticion talks on 
interesting topics have been talks on famous 
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paintings. Hikes are taken once a week and na- 
ture stories are one of the popular features of the 
hike. A musical afternoon was arranged by the 
children and given in one of the nearby homes. 


they also plan their 


During the ¢ season 
own Christmas play, the boys building the stage 
in the game room and the girls planning the 


decorations 
Since — the opened over five hun 
taken part in 


dred ditterent ren 


the activities re daily attendance being 


fifty. Plas re being made to open the center 
evening's to ple, particularly those of high 
school ag* the work is under the direction 
of the Libra is received financial aid from 
the Commi tes a the Public Health 
Service, as m tl ibrarv Board. 


Wilkes-Barre Has an Active Program.— 
Bowing is ular sport in Wilkes-Barre. 
The Plavet ul rik .ecreation \ssociation of 


Wyoming Vall Inc 


twenty-four te 


reports that there are 
girls and thirty-four of 
men, with a approximately six hundred 
registered bowl 

The weather permitted of unusually fine winter 
sports eight coasting hills and a big skating rink, 


skiing and tobogganing made the program a lively 


one. Forty-four business concerns of various 
kinds belonged to the Store Employees’ Associa- 
tion during 1924 and participated in the recreation 
\ssociation raised ocer 


program. Recently the 


$1200 at an entertainment which it gave. 


Asheville’s Golf Course.—Asheville, 


through the Mayor and his Recreation Commis- 


New 


sion, in cooperation with the Chamber of Com- 
merce Recreation Committee, has bought land for 
a municipal golf course at a cost of approximately 
$75,000. 


ready improved 


The course adjoins land which is al- 
yr park purposes and which has 
a pleasure lake with bathing and swimming facili- 


ties already under construction. 


A Basket Ball Banquet.—In March the De- 
partment of Recreation of Shreveport, Louisiana, 
finished a highly successful basket ball season by 
holding a 600-plate banquet. Addresses on recrea- 
tion, music, entertainment features and dancing, 


added to the enjoyment of the banquet. 


A Roller Skating Carnival. 


Department of 


The Playground 
the Board of Park Commissioners 


WORLD 
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in Seattle in January conducted a roller skating 
carnival for boys and girls. 

The events consisted of relays in which entries 
from Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and parochial 
schools participated. The special races included 
novelty races for boys and girls, a brother and 
sister race and seventy-five-yard dash for boys. 
In a third group of the program were open races, 
with such events as a coast for distance for boys 
and girls, seventy-five-yard dash for boys and 
fiftv-vard-dash for girls. Ribbon awards were 
made the winners. 


Westchester County Recreation Camp. 
Westchester 
County will conduct a summer camp for children 


The Recreation Commission of 


from ten to fifteen vears of age, facilities fur- 
nished by the Westchester Park Commission at 
Croton Point Park. The rates will be $6.50 per 
week per child. Boys will be taken July sixth to 
August third, girls from August third to August 


thirty-first. 


The Pasadena Community Players.— lhe 
growth of the work of the Community Plavers 
of Pasadena has been a convincing demonstration 
of a community response to a sincere effort to 
produce non-commercial, non-professional drama. 

In 1917 a group of people came together to 
discuss means of providing Pasadena with spoken 
Players Association 


drama. The Community 


was organized as a result of this meeting. Dur- 
ing the first year of its existence, the Association 
produced plays in which paid performers plaved 
the principal parts, amateurs being used to fill in. 
This experiment was not successful. The follow- 
ing year the organization was put on a non-pro- 
fessional basis, and at the end of the second year 
the Association’s membership totaled forty-seven 
people who paid a fee of $1 a year. Today it has 
1,767 members at $2 a year, 160 sustaining mem- 
bers who pay $25 a year, and eleven patrons who 
contribute $100 or more. 

The supporters of the movement are now build- 
ing a $300,000 theatre which will be opened about 
May 15th. 
in theatre construction. 
will be 30’ high, the stage proper 120’ wide and 


The new playhouse is the last word 
The proscenium arch 


45’ deep—large enough to present any drama 
written for stage production. Its architecture 1s 
early Californian. 

The Community Players produce two plays 4 
month throughout the entire year. The program 
is so planned that there will be plays appealing 
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ll the various elements making up the city’s 
ulation. Comedy, tragedy, farce, melodrama 
occasionally musical plays, are represented. 
the plays it produces the Community Players 
royalty ranging from $100 to $300 a week, 
ending on the popularity and age of the play. 
playwrights of America have occasion to be 
ful to the Little Theatre of Pasadena, not 
because it uses and pays for their plays but 

e it has recently taken a step which may 


uf wide market for plays, the character 

ich prevents them from being produced in 
ynmere theatre Members of the Dra- 
Guild of the Authors’ League of America 

been invited to submit plays to be considered 
ypenit f the new theatre. To date more 

t! recognized dramatists of 

rica have sent plays. It is the plan of the 
Community Players in the future to devote con- 


wing out new plays. 


Urbana Players Open Little Theatre. 


ket Square Theatre in Urbana, Ohio, dark 
eral years, has been converted into what 

many call ‘the prettiest little theatre in the state” 
city’s Community Players. The walls are 
ecorated in tan and cream, with the Players’ 


gram in green. Shaded wall lights, cream- 
ns at the windows and stage draper- 


ies Of brown denim further carry out the restful 


color schem« (he dressing rooms have also been 


(he Players opened their theatre with two one- 
plays, directed by Mrs. Edwin Murphey. 


First Appearance was an adaptation of Rich- 
Harding Davis’ The Littlest Girl. The story 
concerns a child dancer. This part was beautifully 
ved by litthe Anna Lee Tignor, who is the 
pride of the Players and has appeared before in 
heir productions. The second play was a comedy 
Sauce for the Goslings, by Elgine Warren. 


Dr. IT. T. Brand is President of the Urbana 

Community Players, who were organized tiree 

ago through Urbana Community Service. 

tarting with thirty-five members, the Players 
ave seven hundred members enrolled. 


The Cross Creek Players.—The Cross Creek 
s of Fayetteville, North Carolina, organized 
tary, 1925, started their career with a pro- 

{ Kick In, Willard Mack’s powerful 
melodrama. So great a success did the play prove 
hat one of the surrounding communities 
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has asked to have the play produced in their 
community. Members of the organization who 
have had little or no experience in acting, but who 
show histrionic ability, are given an opportunity 
for further development by being cast in light 
one-act plays. Players who have had more ex- 
perience participate in such drama as Kick In. 
The Cross Creek Players foster the High School 
Dramatics Club which has been formed in Fay- 
etteville, and a great deal of assistance is given 
this junior organization by the director, who helps 
plan and design the junior productions. 

It is the plan of the Players to give at least nine 
performances during the next season, averaging 
about one a month. The organization, which will 
be incorporated in the near future, will be operated 
on the Theatre Guild plan. Ticket books, sold for 
$15, will assure the holder two seats at each of the 
productions. In addition to these sustaining mem- 
bers, there will be patrons who contribute larger 


amounts for the maintenance of the organization. 


In Honor of Hansel and Gretel.—A Hansel 
and Gretel Storytellers’ League is one of the latest 
activities of San Diego, California, Community 
Service. The League, which took its name be- 
cause of the success attending the telling of the 
story of the opera a year ago, will serve to em- 
phasize the purpose of the preparation of the 
opera Hansel and Gretel which is to be given again 
on April 24-25. 
League, however, is to promote home recreation. 


The chief objective of the 


Just as San Diego’s Front Lawn Theatre has been 
started to foster home dramatics, and folk dancing 
classes organized for mothers in teaching dancing 
to their own and their neighbors’ children, so 
storytelling is to be developed as a phase of home 
play which calls for a participation of fathers, 
mothers, brothers and sisters. Parents wishing 
to arrange home story hours will be assisted 
through bulletins and stories mailed them at their 
request. Training classes will be conducted at 
which the essentials of storytelling will be given. 


A Mother-Dad Frolic.—The Mothers’ Play 
Group of Port Chester, New York, which for 
more than a year has been meeting on alternate 
Wednesdays to study problems of play for little 
children, using Joseph .Lee’s Play in Education as 
the basis for their study, on March 28 gave a 
party to which husbands were admitted. 

The social hall of the firehouse was transformed 
for the event into a veritable flower garden. 
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Every other dance was a favor number, featuring 


gardening. Partners found each other by match- 


ing small rakes and shovels. The matching of 
cards picturing ‘daily dozen” poses, and whistling 
for your partner, were other devices for partner 
finding. Another popular feature of the frolic 
was an auto race 

The Port Chester Mothers’ Play Group repre- 
sents a type of organization which has a real place 
and field of service in connection with community 
recreation programs 


Recreation Institutes.—The annual play- 
ground institute conducted by Cincinnati Com- 
munity Service will be held this year on nine 
Saturday mornings. The object of the institute 
will be to train men and women in the work of 
directing and assisting on the playgrounds of Cin- 
cinnati and vicinity. It will also be of value to 
those interested in such activities as summer 
camps, play streets and club work. 

From June 15 to 26th a recreation institute will 
be conducted under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of the University of Omaha 
Summer School. The purpose of the institute 
will be to train for volunteer and paid leadership 
in the various fields of recreation and to make the 
play life of groups more effective and interesting. 
University credit will be given for all work satis- 
factorily completed, and recreation leaders’ certi- 


] 


ficates will be issued to those completing forty-five 


recitation hours of instruction. Classes will be 
held from 8:00 to 12:00 P. M., with practical 
demonstrations in the afternoon, ten hours of 
practical work being required of candidates for 


leaders’ certificates 


Broadcasting the Harmonica.—Johnstown’s 
municipal harmonica band, conducted under the 
auspices of the Recreation Commission, recently 
gave a concert over the radio. The Mayor in 
introducing the orchestra outlined the purposes of 
a program of recreation and made a plea for the 
better use of lei 

The program consisted of the following selec- 
tions: Opening , ensemble of folk airs, or- 


chestra; Golden Stairs, orchestra; zither solo; 


Follow the Swallow, orchestra; Trio, The Cricket 
Waltz; String trio, guitars and harp-zither ; har- 
monica solo, with harp-zither accompaniment ; 
vocal solo, Believe Me If All Those Endearing 


Young Charms, accompanied by orchestra; har- 


monica solo, Old Folks at Home; duet, The Last 


Rose of Summer ; harmonica solo, Hear the Bells, 
harmonica solo, Humoresque; chromatic har- 
monica selection ; finale, orchestra. 


Music and Childhood.—The National Child 
Welfare Association, Inc., has issued, among its 
many posters, a series showing the place of music 
in the child’s life. The complete set of ten 
posters, 17”x28” in size and lithographed in full 
color, may be secured for $5. Single posters cost 
sixty cents apiece. 

Another recent set of posters is entitled Kind- 
ness to Animals. This set of six posters may be 
secured for $2. 


Admission Ten Cents!—tThe final concert of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Symphony was 
attended by an audience numbering about 35,000 
people. By a system of careful placing of mem- 
bers of the orchestra it was possible for the entire 
audience in the vast auditorium to hear even the 
muted notes of the violin. More than 15,000 
tickets were available at ten cents. Ten thousand 
school children were in attendance. 


Making Art Function.—Art museums are 
increasingly proving centers of interest for chil- 
dren. Classes at the Worcester, Massachusetts, 
museum in drawing, sketching, modelling and 
woodblock-printing are developing in many chil- 
dren an appreciation of the beautiful which will 
enrich their later lives. 

Story hour on Saturday afternoon is the open 
door to the museum for many of the children. 
When the story hour is over, the children are 
taken through the museum on a tour of discovery ; 
or if such a trip does not appeal, there are picture 
and puzzle books and attractions of many kinds. 


A Miniature Playground Exhibit.—The 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor announces that a miniature model 
of a five-acre playground for city children has 
been constructed and will be displayed as part of 
the Bureau’s exhibit at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Women in Washington this 
spring. The model, planned by the recreation 
expert of the Children’s Bureau, is an exact repro- 
duction to scale of a playground adequately 
equipped for daily use by approximately 300 boys 
and girls. It contains a miniature swimming pool, 
a shelter house, two tennis courts, a basket ball 
court, a large baseball diamond, a smaller diamond, 
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A Monet PLAYGROUND FROM THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


wading pool for little children, seats for the 
story hour, swings, ladders, flying rings, sand 
boxes and other equipment. Tiny figures of chil- 
dren engaged in the various sports are part of the 
model. 

(he model will be available for exhibit purposes 
by communities or accredited child welfare or- 
eanizations. Application should be made to the 
Children’s Bureau well in advance of the time 
the exhibit is desired, and the borrower will be 
asked to pay expressage both ways. 


An “Old Country” Exhibit.*—An interesting 
exhibit in Detroit grew out of a discussion of 
old laces which took place in the sewing room of 
the Junior High School. The teacher, wishing 
to illustrate the different types of laces, asked the 

ls to bring samples from home. They not 

brought laces but other articles of interest 

the sewing room was soon the scene of an 
esting exhibit of Old World products. 

ungary and Germany contributed the largest 

ber of articles. Other countries, however, 

e well represented. Tapestries from Norway, 


SC nasstneemernies 7 


inavian laces, Italian cutwork scarves, Irish 
embroidery, beads from Jamaica, picture 
ies from England, a real Paisley shawl from 
Slavia and a chest full of treasures from 
re among the articles sent in by inter- 
ested parents. An embroidered vest worn by the 
of one of the pupils on his wedding day 

on display, while one of the girls came to 
school on the day of the exhibit dressed in a com- 


Rumanian costume. 


Handcraft Suggestions.—M oulding with 
St wax is one of the newest and most delight- 


February 9th issue of School Topics, published by the 
ht on of Cleveland. 


ful forms of handcraft designed by the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company. Anyone who has seen 
the beautiful flowers resembling glass which can 
be made by this method will be eager to discover 
the secret of how it is done. There are, too, 
pendants, beads and other fascinating articles 
which may be made by the same process. M ould- 
ing with Sealing Wax is the name which has been 
given Dennison’s craft packet of patterns and 
directions, which may be secured for ten cents. 

A similar package entitled Painting with Seal- 
ing Wax contains patterns and suggestions for 
preparing and applying sealing wax paint in mak- 
ing floral designs and Jesigns for borders and for 
decorating vases and boxes, candles and candle- 
sticks and similar articles. The cost of this pack- 
age is also ten cents. 


William H. Geer 


In the death of William H. Geer, the recreation 
movement loses a good friend and an active 
worker. Mr. Geer began his career as instructor 
and athletic director at the Austin, Minnesota, 
High School in 1908. He later served as secre- 
tary and recreation director of the Government‘ 
Clubhouse in the Canal Zone, receiving the Roose- 
velt medal for this service; director of play- 
grounds at Mount Vernon, New York; assistant 
inspector of physical training with the Military 
Training Commission of New York State; super- 
intendent of physical education for New York 
State. At the time of his death he was director 
of physical education at Harvard. 
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Lectures at the American Museum of Nat- 
\ People’s Course of Lectures is 
\merican Museum of Natural His- 


ural History. 
given at the 
with the Board of Education 


York, on Tuesday, Wednesday 


tory, in conjuncti 
of the City of New 
and Saturday « These lectures are on 


enings 
such subjects as history, art and the theatre and 
are free to adults, and to school children if ac- 
companied by parent or teacher. A special school 
children’s course offered on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday afternoons and another course on 
Thursday evenit s open only to Members of 


the American Museum. Saturday morning is 


given over to interesting lectures for the children 
of members Che Annual Membership fee is 
$10.00, the Sustaining Membership, $25.00 and 


the Life Membership, $100.00. 


Regarding the Work of the Buffalo Society 
of Natural article on the 
work of the 
in the March P 
ment to the effect that the Friday evening lectures 


Sciences.—In the 
Natural Sciences 


Buttalo Society of 


YGROUND there appeared a state- 
conducted by the Society had been carried on for 
five years. These lectures have been a part of 
the program twenty-five years instead of five, 
and the Society ustly proud of this long record 


ot successful service 


To Save the Children.—In the 1924 edition 
of the Automobile Indus- 
National Automobile 
Commerce, there are printed six 


of “Facts and Figures 
try,’ published by the 


Chamber of 


traffic safety suggestions which are the recom- 
mendations of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce Traffic Planning and Safety Com- 
mittee. 

Suggestion + reads as follows: 


¢ 
“BETTER GUARDIANSHIP OF CHILDREN—Wash- 


ington, D. C., cut its child fatalities in half by 


safety education in the schools. It cannot be ex- 
pected that children will remember to cross at the 
crossings unless they are thoroughly drilled in this 


habit. Adequate playgrounds must be provided.” 


A Gift to the Junior Achievement Clubs. 
—Horace A. Moses of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
President of the Eastern States League of the 
Junior Achievement Bureau, has given a splen- 
didly equipped clubhouse to serve as a central 
institution for all Junior Achievement activities 


of the northeastern states. The building will be 
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a two-story structure 72’x230’. It is believed that 
it will cost nearly $300,000. 

The first floor will have an exhibition hall, 
office and rest rooms, and an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 500. The entire upper floor 
will be used as a dormitory, with sleeping quarters 
for 300 boys and 300 girls. In the rear of the 
main building will be an annex for receiving and 
shipping of exposition exhibits of the achieve- 
ment clubs and for storage purpose. In addition 
to serving as a home for all achievement club ac- 
tivities, the building will be used for a series of 
training camps for club members and leaders and 
like activities throughout the year. 


Safety on the Playground.—The Education 
Section of the National Safety Council in the 
April issue of Safety Education suggests some 
methods for “encouraging children to play in safe 
places such as yards and playgrounds wherever 
these are available, to help them to see the unde- 
sirability of the street as a playground and to 
make them considerate of the rights of others in 
their play.” Among the suggestive methods are 
playground rhymes, safety games and devices, a 
playlet and a discussion of the public playground 
as the safest place to play. Another device con- 
sists in asking the children to draw pictures show- 


ing playground activities. 


An Old Game Revived.—The ancient game 
of Badminton has been revived in the banking 
district of There are more than three 
hundred members in the Club, and 
every day many of the leading bankers, clergy- 


3oston. 


Badminton 


men, lawyers and business men of the city go to 
the Club for the daily exercise which means re- 
laxation, health and recreation. 

The essential features of Badminton date back 
to the China and Japan of 2000 years ago. The 
game itself, as it is known in England and scat- 
tered sections of the United States, was probabl) 
developed along with battledore and shuttlecock, 
which was the progenitor of modern tennis. but 
as far as can be ascertained, the first Badminton 
court was built in 1873 in India. It took England 
by storm about forty years ago. But 
cricket, which has never been played to any extent 
in this country, Badminton is fast gaining im 
popularity. 
men in the fifties and sixties. 

The game is played over a net almost five feet 
high stretched across a room 44'x22’. The 


oe 
unlike 


° - | 
It has been called an ideal game tor 
dD 
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pment consists of a small leather-covered cork 


ttle or “bird,” with a tiny weight inside. Six- 
perfectly matched feathers stick out from it. 
icket similar to a tennis racket is used to strike 
shuttle. 
physician makes a personal examination of 
every applicant for admission to the Club, decides 
long a time he shall play, and in every way 
a watchful eye on the player to see that his 
ie shall remain suitable to his needs. 
nformation from Boston Herald. ) 


Boston University Complimentary Docu- 
ments.—The School of Religious Education and 
Social Service of Boston University distributes 
each vear valuable studies in the fields of moral 

religious education. The publications in this 
's list which will be of special help to public 
scl | teachers and officers are: 

\thearn, Walter S.: An Evaluation of the 
Project Method as an Instrument of Religious 
Education 


| 
| 


Bentley, John E.: The Mechanistic and Per- 
sonalistic Psychological Contributions to the Field 
Religious Education 
rlatt, Earl: What is a Person? 
lunkres, Alberta, and others: Bibliography for 
Elementary Workers in Religious Education 
or all of these bulletins will be mailed with- 
ost to any address upon application. 
Kequests for the publications should be sent to: 
\WALTER S. ATHEARN, Dean of the School 
if Religious Education and Social Service 
of Boston University, 20 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Convention Program of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Section of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association.—Discussions of interest to 


recreation workers were in the program of the 
Kkastern District Convention of the American 
hysical Education Association held at Rochester, 


York, April 2-4, 1925. The convention 
opened in the evening of April 2, after a day of 
g the schools and seeing Rochester by auto, 
in address by Dr. Payson Smith, State Com- 


n mer of Education, Massachusetts, speaking 
o1 me Fundamentals in the Educational Pro- 
g) On the two following days there were dis- 
cussions on athletics for women and physical abil- 


ts for girls, on problems in the conduct of 
n athletics, on motor ability tests and many 


a subjects. 
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The Annual Report of the Girl Scouts, 
Inc.—The annual report of the Girl Scouts, Inc., 
for 1924 has made its appearance in a new and 
attractive form. Indeed, so novel and delightful 
is it in appearance, length and illustrations that 
one cannot resist reading it. 


Mr. Lies in Alabama.—[ugene T. Lies spoke 
before 300 registered delegates at the Alabama 
State Conference of Social Work. He also spoke 
before the local Mobile Optimist Club and before 
the School of Organic Education conducted by 
Mrs. Marietta Johnson at Fairhope, Ala. Mrs. 
Johnson, in the School of Organic Education, is 
applying some of the fundamental principles which 
are being carried out in the national leisure time 
movement. 

Mr. Lies found that a number of Alabama 
leaders are interested in trying to secure the pas- 
sage of the referendum home rule recreation bill 
at the next session of the legislature in 1927. 


Mr. Kennedy Acting Head at South End 
House.—The Council of the South End House 
Association of Boston has asked Albert J. Ken- 
nedy, who was so long associated with Robert A. 
Woods, to become Acting Head Worker of South 
End House. Mr. Kennedy has worked with 
Robert A. Woods not only in the South End 
House but also in the National Federation of 
Settlements, of which Mr. Woods was Presi- 
dent, and of which Mr. Kennedy is still Secretary. 


Badges at Lower Rates.—Recreation execu- 
tives and officials will be interested in the an- 
nouncement that the price of the badges awarded 
boys and girls for passing the Athletic Badge 
Tests of the P. R. A. A. has been reduced from 
twenty to ten cents. 

Last year 13,914 boys’ and girls’ badges were 
purchased from the Association by workers in 
391 communities. This sale represents a great 
increase over any preceding year. The fact that 
the state physical education departments in twelve 
states include these tests in their programs is an 
indication of the growing popularity of the tests. 

It is the hope of the Association that during 
1925 the number of recreation executives using 
the tests will be very materially increased. <A 
pamphlet descriptive of the tests may be secured 
free of charge by writing the Association. 
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84 IRENE KAUFMANN SETTLEMENT 





Henry Kaufmann Gives 
Birthday Gift to the Irene 
Kaufmann Settlement 


Henry Kaufmann came to the United States 
as a poor immigrant boy at the age of 16. At the 
end of a period of struggle he founded with his 
brothers the firm of Kaufmann’s in Pittsburgh of 
which he is now vice-president. In 1910 Mr. 
Kaufmann gave $200,000, which enabled the 
“Columbian School and Settlement” of Pitts- 
burgh to erect a new building which has since that 
time been called the “Irene Kaufmann Settle- 
ment” in memory of his daughter. Yearly he has 
contributed toward the expenses of the settle- 
ment and the expansion of its work. On Janu- 
ary 18, 1925—the settlement’s thirtieth birthday 
Mr. Kaufmann donated a piece of property in 
downtown Pittsburgh worth $750,000, making a 
total of approximately $1,500,000, which he has 
contributed to his daughter’s memorial. Because 





of his interest in those who desire a higher edu- 
cation he has provided through the settlement over 
100 scholarships to high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. 

During the thirty years since the Irene Kauf- 
mann Settlement was founded it has been active 
in social, civic, health, recreational and educa- 
tional activities. It has become one of the largest 
social settlements in the country. Each year of 
the thirty has marked some new accomplishment. 
Sidney A. Teller, who has been resident director 
of the settlement for the past eight years, has 


given enthusiastic and untiring service to thie 
work, 

Mr. Kaufmann’s latest gift and his continued 
interest will stimulate the courage and faith of 
the settlement’s loyal workers. It will make pos- 
sible greater accomplishments by the settlement 
in the years to come. 





The Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement Celebrates Its 
30th Birthday 


Several years ago, the Irene Kaufmann Set- 
tlement, under the direction of Sidney A. Teller, 
Head Resident, started the observance of the 
birthday of that Institution by having an Open 
House Week. 

This year the thirtieth birthday was observed, 
and Open House Week was spread out from 
January 16 to January 25 because of the great 
number of events which were held. One evening 
was devoted to the annual neighborhood reception 
and tea when the Residents and Board Members 
were the hosts to the hundreds who came, filling 
the building with neighborliness. There were cld- 
fashioned, old time and old country dances, and 
impromptu talks by the neighbors, and tea out of 
samovars, On another evening Mr. Teller spoke 
over KDKA Radio. The boys at the Settlement 
had built their own radio set, and with a loud 
speaker a crowded auditorium heard the story of 
the Settlement as it went from the Broadcasting 
Station. Hundreds “tuned in” in Pittsburgh, and 
letters have been received from Canada to Ala- 
bama, from New Hampshire to Mississipp. 
Three evenings were devoted to the sixty clubs 
which meet at the Settlement. On these evenings, 
besides the usual program of entertainment, char- 
ters were presented to the new clubs, and the 
Honor Club Trophy awarded. Charters are 
given after a year to clubs who qualify through 
service, progress, effort and attendance. The 
Honor Club Trophy is contested for during the 
entire year, because it is on the whole year’s 
standing as to “attendance, self expression, ad- 
vancement and service’ that the decision 1s 
reached. 

Two evenings were set aside for a three act 
musical comedy, which was like all other events of 
Open House Week, entirely a Settlement produc- 
tion. Costumes, dancing, singing, orchestra, print- 


(Concluded on page 128) 
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Program Making for Girls’ 


By 


Camps 


Mrs. Epwarp GULICK 


Director, Aloha Camp 


\Vhat are the ultimate ends of camping for 
ng people? If we can agree on what makes 
leal camp, we can probably find what pro- 


will most nearly achieve the result. The 
ciation of Camp Directors, at their annual 
g, accepted and adopted a state- 
nt of the basic standards for organized sum- 
\fter speaking of the great impor- 


e of the camp director and of the physical 


idamentals of a good camp, the statement out- 
; these additional standards for the good camp. 


\ good camp measures the value of its 
n, sanitation, food, equipment, personal re- 
id program in terms of /healih. It 
es the inculcation of health habits an integral 

imp program, and strives to have its 

rs attain good health as a durable and joy- 
ssession, worthy of daily effort and atten- 

\ good camp measures the value of its loca- 


equipment, per 


sonal relationships and pro- 


terms of character. It consciously and 


isly develops in its campers the funda- 
s, such as obedience to law for the 
ie whole, resourcefulness, loyalty, toler- 
generosity, a desire to serve, leadership— 


he qualities most needed for good citi- 


\ good camp measures the value of its lo- 
its equipment, personal relationships and 
terms of joy. It secures happiness for 
mp season. One chief effect is to enable the 


themselves the various 
Thus the 


rs to revalue for 
en employ to secure happiness. 
camp educates for leisure and the durable 


period of one season the state- 
should be some measure of 
of these points: ‘Superior health 
vledge and will to preserve it ; mastery 

joy and skill in its use both on land 
vater, keenness of eye and ear, deftness of 
in observation, heart responsive 
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to beauty.’ We have also the right to expect to 
some degree social consciousness and responsibil- 
ity, modesty in victory and graciousness in de- 
feat, resourcefulness and reliability, contentment 
with simplicity and readiness to serve and to 
endure.” 

If we then are agreed these are the fundamen- 
tals for a good camp, we must make our program 
with great wisdom and care to attain such results. 

What should be the program? How can it be 
most successfully carried out so as to bring to each 
camper, health, character, and joy? 

Naturally a program will vary according to 
many situations, but the ultimate aim of all excel- 
lent camp directors being much the same for their 
campers, some tried and tested activities of camp 
programs may be helpfully suggested. 

A program must be rigid enough for much sav- 
ing of time and for effective training, but not so 
rigid as to be irksome to the average camper. 
Rigidity tempered with wise and reasonable flexi- 
The modification of the 
routine of the program is part of the real camp 
program. 


bility should be the aim. 


The thrifty use of time is a most valuable lesson 
to learn early in life. If by gladly choosing the 
opportunities for training and development open 
to her at camp a girl learns how to plan her day 
she has gained a great point in life. Here let me 
say I think when a girl is beyond twelve or thir- 
teen it is well to have the camp program offer 
choices of activities for different times. Some 
girls will choose wisely from the first, others will 
blunder for awhile. But is it not wise to develop 
a little the power of choice early, especially since 
none of the choices of a good camp program 
would be seriously astray? Campers have often 
said to me, “Next summer I know just what to 
do and shall not waste any time.” It is paying a 
big price if a camp girl wastes two or three weeks, 
but it is not too big a price if she has learned her 
lesson and taken to heart the determination to 
choose promptly for herself the best opportunities 
and advantages open to her and to plan her time 


wisely and thriftily in life. 
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The camper must ride the program and not feel 
that the program is making a slave of her. The 
director must be wise to anticipate a possible 
slump of enthusiasm that sometimes comes about 
the first week in August, after the camp is well 
through the first half period. Vary the program 
promptly, insert a red letter day of delightful ad- 
venture, have the campers be councillors. The 
fun of such a day will be great, and generally a 
few such days will make councillors and campers 
all glad to return to the usual program. Illustra- 
tion: Trips—mountain, river, camping out; first 
aid and emergency contest ; woodcraft contest. 

But to return to our main question—what 
should be the program in general? The serving of 
three good meals with a fourth of crackers and 
milk at warning before taps is the custom in most 
of the best camps in our Vermont neighborhood. 
Long nights of sleep—ten hours from 8:30 to 
6 :30—is an excellent practice. A quiet hour after 
the midday meal is also part of the day’s program 
in most private camps. This hour, at some camps, 
is kept very quiet, and at others only moderately 
so. With Aloha the understanding is to keep so 
quiet that the girl at the next cot can sleep if she 
wishes to do so. The power to fall asleep for a 
short refreshing nap is a great asset in one’s life. 
It may prove in later life the saving grace that 
prolongs health and nerve power for a hard work- 
ing leader. At one camp the smallest had special 
credits if they fell asleep. In 1924 the rest hour at 
Aloha was lengthened. 

After these basic physical activities of a day, 
what next in the program? A camper must learn 
to be at home on land and water, as far as the 
limitations of location and his ability allow. To 
be at home in and on the water means to be a good 
swimmer ; then to work to be a superior swimmer 
and a life saver and to handle correctly and ably 
the canoes, boats and sail boats and crafts avail- 
able at the camp. 

At-home-ness on land is a lifelong task, but 
should be stressed at all camps as far as possible. 
The task includes woodcraft and all its branches— 
how to pitch a tent, make a lean-to that will stand 
wind and rain, make a comfortable bed with bal- 
sam boughs or the best available materials, make 
various kinds of fires, know how and what to 
cook, know the edible plants on a trip and the 
harmful ones, too, have some wisdom as to wind 
and weather and be able to follow trails, and if 
necessary, find one’s way home by the stars at 
night. 


At-home-ness on land means also nature lore— 


knowing something of soils, rocks, streams, trees, 
plants, insects, animals, birds, clouds and stars 
Among the many leaders needed in a camp it is 
hardest to find councillors of contagious enthu- 
siasm, intelligently equipped for this sort of work. 
But the demand is beginning to bring us the sup- 
ply. Cornell University and the Forestry Schoo! 
of Syracuse University are preparing leaders ex 
cellently trained for such work. Let us not bé 
discouraged by the difficulty and bigness of this 
task. For when a camper has once begun to have 
even a slight degree, this “at-home-ness” with al! 
nature, his life is enriched and his vision is en- 
larged with sources of enjoyment that can hardly 
be measured. 

Jesides these two main lines of filling in the 
program, we would place of secondary value, but 
of real worth, organized sports, and wherever pos- 
sible, horsemanship. Baseball, basket-ball, hockey, 
called the great coming game for girls in Amer- 
ica, and tennis are often so well taught in the 
school and home towns of our campers that we 
prefer to stress games more naturally belonging 
to campy setting, such as treasure hunts, nature 
games, archery and Indian games. But still the 
organized land sports have their very real value 
in character training, even greater, I believe, than 
campy games, if I may so call the others. They 
train quickness of eye and judgment, quick and 
accurate coordination of muscles, the subordina- 
tion of the individual to the good of the team, 
team and camp spirit, clean sportsmanship and all 
that that implies. For these reasons I still believe 
in the organized team games in camps, especially 
for girls. Boys and men have played and worked 
in teams and gangs since the days of Troy and 
Nineveh, but only very lately have women begun 
to get the training of team play or team work. 

Horsemanship is an activity which brings great 
joy and health to those who can indulge in it. 
Have it in the program when practical. The exer- 
cise is a joy, the wise, kind control of an animal 
much stronger than oneself gives one a thrill, and 
learning how to care for and keep one’s horse has 
its real value in developing the character and spirit 
of the rider. 

Handcrafts of all kinds, but chiefly the simple 
kinds that may to some degree belong to one’s 
camp location, have very real value also. Some 
consider handcrafts as chiefly valuable for rainy 
days. I believe all humanity should know how to 
use the hands well and to produce useful, beauti- 
ful articles. Training in handcrafts makes a 
child appreciate hand work. It is also of real 
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therapeutic value. Doctors are glad now to have 
lervous patients taught handcrafts, recognizing 
their very real value as a muscular diversion, the 
easing of a nervous strain plus the pleasure of 
producing some article expressive of one’s own 
kill and personality. Self-expression is em- 
phasized in craft work in camps, as against team- 
expression in organized sports, and I believe each 
is entitled to a part of each day’s program. 

Music should have a dignified and liberal allot- 

ent of time in the camp program. For making 
camp spirit, for developing loyalty and for the 
joyous community way of self expression I should 
put singing as of the greatest value in the pro- 
eram. Those who deal with boys may differ with 
me. But I believe a wise, virile man, like the 
best song leaders who led our soldiers in their 
singing in the Army camps a few years ago, could 
make singing a real power in boys’ camps. In 
girls’ camps, by singing, more than in any other 
way, the camp comes to feel its entity and unity. 


[he fun and joy of camp days are constantly sung 


nto camp life. We are surprised if a good bunch 
mountaineers, after a three days’ hike, can’t 
bring back to camp a bright jolly song telling us 


all their good times to rhyme and music. A 


_ 


rd against camps that sing lustily of their 


iS 


imp’s prowess and sure ability to down all its 
pponents may be worth while. As we grow older 
nd wiser such songs slip out of our accepted lists. 
Ve are teaching girls to admire and cheer good 
sportsmanship, even in an opposing team. We 


teach many things through songs. Our posture 


n we are at Camp Aloha 
to us all to stand straight. 
ve bend our shoulders or knees, 
Ve’re sure to turn to T. B.’s—ete. 
So don’t lower your head—look up at the sky— 


11 





of your ills say goodbye.” 
Ve teach camp customs and courtesy : 

liteness, let me tell you, is a very gentle art, 
itens all asperity and heals the wounded heart. 
instance when in June the campers to Aloha 
came 

Gulick for them did these rules and regula- 
tions frame. 

he said it so politely—etc., etc.” 

teaches the new girl to fall into line promptly : 

night long she whispered in her tent, 

‘vould, you know, she would.” 

1 sportsmanship—“Our shoes may leak but 
eet are water-tight.” 


GIRLS’ CAMPS &7 


It teaches table manners. The little children at 
Aloha Hive often sing: 

“Table manners may make you happy, 
Table manners may make you sad.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth’s camp, Hanoum, celebrated 
its fifteenth anniversary entirely through the 
Hanoum Camp songs and dance. 

Have music at stated times, but also at meals 
and impromptu occasions, for quick response to 
some pleasant announcement or arrival or de- 
parture of camp friends. Our music at morning 
prayers or assembly is of the best kind, well ac- 
companied with violins, piano, cello and other in- 
struments. On Sunday there should be the best 
of music for the service, and on Sunday evenings 
we have found that our campers delight in sing- 
ing the hymns around the fire in the living room. 

Dramatic activity of various kinds has its value 
in the program. Let it be a chance for guided 
self-expression. Do not put too much labor into 
long elaborate plays, but never let a poor, un- 
worthy play, utter trash, be produced. Let us not 
feel that electric lighting and much artificial aid 
is necessary. Use your camp setting to best ad- 
vantage. Let the campers feel the challenge to 
themselves of getting the heart of the play over 
to the audience, without the assisting parapher- 
nalia used in a city theatre. An excellent article 
by Mrs. Alice Heniger in the 1924 edition of Por- 
ter Sargent’s handbook on summer camps gives 
us a most thoughtful plea for good simple dra- 
matic work in camps, for better English, and for 
eliminating much slang and the use of a small half 
dozen adjectives to express all the emotions of 
pleasure and surprise. In this line it is possible 
girls show more poverty in the use of our rich 
language than boys. How hard they use such 
words as “wonderful,” “marvelous,” “awful.” 
Mrs. Heniger quotes Matthew Arnold as saying, 
“Good poetry and good drama do undoubtedly 
tend to form the soul and character ; they tend to 
beget a love of beauty and of truth in alliance 
together. They suggest, however indirectly, high 
and noble principles of action, stimulate the imag- 
ination.” Barefoot dancing in very simple, inex- 
pensive costumes of the Greek lines, when taught 
so as to allow the child to express the joy and 
beauty about her with rhythm and grace has very 
real character value. There is the story set to 
music. The leader reads the words which are 
then sung with the music a couple of times, while 
the children listen. Then they give their own 
interpretation. 

Allow a place or places in your program for 
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many pleasant evenin entertainments. Let the 


campers feel responsible for getting up these 
affairs. But let se guide and mentor, the 
councillor who su ends entertainments, be al- 
ways “in the offi is it were. Let no poor 
trash or unwortl leville be labored over and 
presented. Let director be ready promptly 
with finer, bette ippier material 


Sunday prog naturally differ accord- 


ing to the spirit at on of the director. May 
| plead for a d rer pleasures, a day of a 
little more leisure vhich to choose the nicest 
things one has not | time for during the week. 
Let it be as it wer ilt-edged” day, with more 
and better music, 11 ring Sunday addresses, long 
walks with a ch friend, a chance to paddle off 
to a quiet nook, read some delightful poetry. 
Let it be a day of p1 ilege, 1 ither than the old- 
fashioned day O! lon’t.” 

To illustrate ple program there is this 
one tried at Aloha and often modified, but in gen- 


eral quite continuou followed: 
Reveille 6:15 

Calisthenics or Diy 

Breakfast 7 :00 


\ssembly 8 :3 


Hymns, t talks, current events, 


guests’ iture talks, music and 
contests 
Handcrafts 9:30 
Handcrafts ing, basketry, pottery, 
jewelry, carpentry, sewing, gardening 
Woodcraft lazing, camp making, pack 
rolling 
Nature lore 


| lorseb ick 


ition for longer hikes 


anoeing, boating, sailing 


Swimming 1] 


Different groups. Cap system. 


Saturday ntest, wisdom of weekly water 
sports, rather than all on a great Water 
Sports da 

Dinner 12:00 

\nnouncet f honors, singing to victors 
: 


Quiet Hour 1 
Sports 2-5 


Camp craft rts, swimming periods, 
hikes, horse] rides 

Supper 5:00 

Leisure 5 :30-7 

Evening program , 
Dancing, music, games, serenades on lake, 


short hikes 
Crackers and milk 8:00 
Taps 8:30 





GIRLS’ CAMPS 

Notice the choices offered to our campers. It 
is our desire to have them feel a great freedom in 
filling in the camp time. There are little unfilled 
times, leisure times, during the day, besides the 
after-supper period. What one does with that 
rare thing “leisure” is a test of character. Arc 
our young folks able to cherish and handle wisely 
this precious gift? See that the leisure time ot 
camp is one of pleasant relaxation and refresh 
ment, never a time of lowering of standards, of 
cruel gossip or mischief. Here the councillor, 
who has won her way as a wise friend of the camp 
girl, has a great opportunity for good. 

Having touched somewhat fully on one sort 
of program for girls’ camps that will make for 
health, character, and joy, how can this program 
be successfully carried out ? 

The answer lies in securing the best possible 
councillors, in having all councillors not on escort 
duty come at least three days early and in having 
an intensive training period for the camp staff. 
Letters, stating camp ideals and explaining to each 
councillor her duties, responsibility, and privileges, 
have, of course, preceded the coming together 
All should know the camp and its program and 
discuss its points carefully. The camp traditions 
and customs, the ideals and methods of the camp 
director should all be well known by the council- 
lors. Also, each councillor should know as much 
as possible about her own particular group of 
girls, the health, training of each and the ideals 
of the parents for the child’s summer attainments. 
Great care should be taken to fit the program to 
The delicate, but over-ambi- 
tious, girl must not be allowed to take long swims 


each camper’s need. 
or much athletics. The sluggish, over-weight, girl 
must be stimulated to train down, to exert herself 
and develop the joys of active sports. 

Weekly councillor meetings, meetings of heads 
of departments, heads of councils or units, when 
such divisions are used, help to clear the uncer- 
tain points and keep the ideals of the camp con- 
stantly before the staff. 

The program is further made to work success- 
fully through many happy contests and the giving 
of honors, and at the closing the great council or 
banquet, ‘and the camp chart of achievement. 
Chiefly, however, it is through the fine spirit of 
the campers themselves that success is achieved. 

Other camp directors may secure health, char- 
acter, joy by somewhat different programs. The 
program that has a project for the summer, with 
all concentrating on that, has worked very 
(Continued on page 94) 














Program Making in Camps for Boys* 


By 


L. L. McDona.p, Director, 


Department of Camping, Boy Scouts of America 


his rapid growth in camping for boys has 


' 
the 


+ 


ned ¢ 


“kept | 


nned and 


made possible because camp directors have 
courage to make their own programs to 


the desires as well as the needs of oy-. 


compulsory law which requires boys 


IS Tit 
camping. Enrollment depends entirely on 


] 


ustomers. For this reason the camps of 


rly days, when the principal appeal was that 


oys off the streets” and that the extra- 
] 


hips 


ards offered by these poorly 


poorly equipped camps helped to 


off the ‘‘surplus energy” of boys, are for- 
thing of the 


past. In the light of present- 


experience in camps carefully planned to pro- 


rather than negative results such 


positive 
ve no place. Location, equipment, low 
re all important in their appeal to campers, 


and capable leadership in adminis- 


really determine the camp’s success or 

Program and leadership in any camp are 
importance. 

First of 


the appeal to the natural im- 


hen are programs to be made? 


I 
ust conside!t 
4 


IOVS. i 


he outstanding elements which, 
minds make a good camp are fun, 
and fellowship. Fun inclusive of 
competition, adventure, and grati- 
ement in activities both physical and 


i, with emphasis on quantity, but 


served with proper care. Freedom 

is, scolding, and many of the 
ich make city life often so unhappy 
boys. Freedom, above all, to choose 
and activities which suit his fancy 


to dream day dreams, and free- 


res tiling 


his hand at putting his own dreams 
Fellowship and association with 
rs of his own gang to be sure, but also 
riendly speaking acquaintance with men 
p who represent the boy’s idea of fair- 


chievement and success. 


ne thing to make a list of things in which 
eht be interested, and still another to 


Recre n Atlantic City, N. J., 


Congress, 


schedule definite activities with proper leadership 
and facilities in such a way as to make a program 
which runs smoothly and produces the best re- 
sults with a given amount of effort and expense. 
Program making in its main essentials must be 
done far in advance of the opening dates of the 
camp, since selection of leadership, supplies, and 
means of advertising are based on what campers 
are expected to do. Program the date and the 
material for your announcements through bulle- 
tins, correspondence, meetings, and personal calls 
on prospective campers. A very late spring will 
alter the dates on which your final applications 
are distributed. Local events shift actual days 
on which news publicity is most desirable, but 
these must be part of your program. 

which 


the features 


occur but once in a season, and to some campers 


Program extraordinary 


possibly once in a life time—the reception of 
campers on arrival, formal opening of the camp, 
introduction or installation of officers, stunt 
nights, field days, water pageants, dramatic pro- 
ductions, patriotic occasions, big visitors’ day or 
days, trips out of camp, last night in camp with 
an orderly follow-up to keep in touch with camp- 
ers after their return home. For most camp pro- 


grams cover a term of years. These are sched- 
uled first because to the boys they are most likely 
to be memorable occasions, and unless properly 
spaced in the season’s calendar may fall short of 
their best possibilities. 

Next, but not necessarily to be announced in 
the advance program, prepare your daily routine 
in the camp. This should be announced prefer- 
ably after arrival at the camp grounds but clearly 
understood by leaders in advance. The program 
includes : 

(a) Rising and retiring hours 

(b) Regular meal times 

(c) Care of tents, grounds, and other camp 

work involving good housekeeping 

(d) Campcraft and 

through which campers learn the art and 


instruction practice 


devices for living out-of-doors 
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PROGRAM FOR BOYS’ 


nstruction as well as in- 
re formal subjects 
mp games and drills 
hich boys may choose their 


TF no pl 


program at all 


religious observance 


evening entertainments 
d examinations 
ems and awards 
bjects to be presented pref- 
the subjects best adapted 
In some camps, for in- 
boating facilities are lack- 
uch as hiking, mountain 
riding can be made very 
Where the surrounding 
are especially hazardous, 
t be provided or less em- 
the out-of-camp activi- 


ts which would give oppor- 
pression, such as handicraft 
clay; archery; construction 
ls and materials; building 
elters, rustic benches; camp 
ind drawing; astronomy and 
ir places. There should be, 
forestry, especially as it 


1; dramatics and public 


; 
it 


leadership 
A feature 


organization and 


l ore up pr‘ jects. 


CAMPS 


often overlooked is the presentation of the tri 
pioneer history of the neighborhood in which t! 
camp is situated. This presented by one of t 
oldest residents may be made most effective. A 
other valuable feature for the program is a dis 
play of pioneer skill by backwoodsmen of 
neighborhood; the use of woodsman’s tools 
camp construction; tree felling; wood carving; 
marksmanship, horsemanship, tracking and tr: 
the use of the lariat; b 
The e 


ing of wild animals; 
handling; barbecue and similar events. 
ments actually worked into the camp program will 
depend on the director’s good judgment a: 
knowledge of boys and the out-of-doors. The 
degree to which a good program succeeds depends 
on the skill of the staff. 


The result of skillful administration of a wise! 


planned program must be: 


1. Happy campers 

2. Physical health and safety enjoyment 
camp life 

3. Discovery and development of boys’ natural 
talents 

4. Development of character, self-respect, un 
selfishness, resourcefulness and inventive 
genius 

5. The spirit of fair play and leadership 

6. Knowledge and love of purposeful living 

in the out-of-doors 

Good citizenship and feeling of responsi- 

bility in service to community 

8. A better out-of-doors for future campers 


N 





I AM MUSIC* 


aster am I; 


servant of those dead, and master of those living. 


Through me 


peak the message that makes the world weep, and laugh, and wonder, and wor- 
tory of love, the story of hate, the story that saves and the story that damns. 


upon which prayers float to Heaven. 
men lie dying with me on their lips. 
the marriage altar, and when the graves open I stand nearby. 


I am the smoke which palls over the field 


I call the wan- 


cue the soul from the depths, I open the lips of lovers, and through me the dead 


[ serve all; 


{ 
tT Wind 


On city streets. 


1 


hers of the best that is in me; Iam of them, and they are of me. 


the air, the insects of the field, the crash of 
in the trees, and I am even heard by the soul that knows me in the 


and the king I make my slave as easily as I subject his slave. | 


waters on rock-ribbed 


brother, yet all men are my brothers; I am the father of the best that is in them, 


For I am the 


I AM MUSIC 



































Oregon Enlarges Recreation Service for 
Harvesters 


By Loutse F. SHIELps 


Secretary, Oregonian Social Service Bureau 


pair of twins which appeared in the home of 


achelor stirred the neighborhood to action. 
(he mother of the twins had applied to the 


| River Apple Growers’ Association employ- 
ent office for a position, claiming to be an expert 
ple packer but saying nothing about her encum- 
rance with the seventeen months old twins. She 
assigned to the apple packing house of the 
lor along with other women who claimed to 


ve had experience. 


LU’) and ( thr rs 


[he employment manager received a dismayed 
lephone call from the bachelor an hour later, 
testing against the presence of the little chil- 
who would keep the mother’s attention from 
work. The employment specialist replied that 

e bachelor was not alone in his misfortune, that 
scores of other apple growers who had applied 
harvesters without children were finding that 
workers who had reported to the employment of- 
fice as two in family were appearing at the or- 
chards with a lively bunch of youngsters. The 
children were distracting their parents’ attention 
from their work of sorting, grading and packing, 
were getting tangled in the machinery, and were 
damaging delicate fruit. Those who went with 
their parents to the orchards were taking cold in 
the wet grass and causing loss of time for doc- 
toring them, and were using the apples for base- 


Kiddie Kamp Starts 


the neighborhood was ready for the “Kiddie 
Kamp” suggested by the Council of Women for 
Home Missions, an interdenominational group of 
church women with headquarters in New York, 
had established similar projects in cannery 

ruck garden centers on the Atlantic Coast, 
through September, 1924, on two large hop 

hes in the Willamette Valley, Oregon. A 
ittee of the Hood River Apple Growers’ 
iation took the Council’s representative to 


call upon orchardists in several parts of the valley, 
to a grange meeting and other gatherings, and 
decided upon a location for the “Kiddie Kamp” 
at a point on the Mt. Hood Loop Highway from 
which large orchards radiated, with their attend- 
ant fringe of apple pickers’ and packers’ cabins 
used only a few weeks each year. Don Nuna- 
maker cleared his ranch machine shop of black- 
smith’s tools, put up playground apparatus under 
a sheltering tent, 30 by 50 feet, and the tents for 
living quarters of the Kiddie Kamp staff. A 
printed bulletin and personal calls informed par- 
ents of the service offered. 


Transportation a Proble 
] »rtation Probleim 


The day nursery opened at seven in the morn- 
ing and closed at six in the evening. Some of the 
parents brought their children in their own cars. 
Others bundled them into warm wraps and stowed 
them with their supplies of lunch and change of 
clothing into the “Kiddie Kars” motored out 
each morning and evening by the staff of the 
“Kiddie Kamp.” The range of ages from nine 
years down to six months made even the question 
of transportation a lively one. Lois, aged six, 
who had early developed the gift of reliability, 
was trusted to hold the six months old baby, and 
Margaret, aged five and with motherly tendencies, 
wedged in the seventeen months old twins between 
herself and the four- and five-year-olds who over- 
flowed the back seat of the little machine of well- 
known make. 

The wails of the babies on the first day of leav- 
ing their mothers’ arms were turned into shouts 
of glee on later days when the Kiddie Kar hove 
into sight. There were tears on Sunday when 
they stayed at home with their parents. The 
mother of the seventeen months old twins reported 
that Shirley brought out her and Kathleen’s 
red sweaters and white toboggan caps and said, 
“Lady, car, kiddie,” and would not be comforted 
because she had to stay to witness the Sunday 
laundry strung between the harvesters’ cabins. 
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( kK [ G ( \N 


Plenty of Pl 


The first | the nursery was spent in 
thawing out mites of humanity, giving 


breakfast to tl se mothers had risen too 


j 


and dressing the babies 


of that, and 


late to prepa 
whose mothe: taken care 
looking after thi cal needs of those who had 
splinters to ret blistered burns, or colds 
an hour of games 


I Miss H. 


the project, and formerly 


or stomach a came 


the expe ance ¢ Carin 


under 


Degermark, dit 


supervisor fot rtland park recreation ser- 
vice. 

The rol three-year-olds, as well 
as the olde earned alertness of mind 
and coordinat uscles through the fun of 
frog leaping, ele} ilking, fire engine rescues, 
songs and stot eceived citizenship train- 
ing through | exercises. The babies 
parked on the under the care of other 
members of t ff usually looked on with 
crowing delight sionally furnished or- 


chestral accot f another tune. 


For the remait f the morning the children 
age d six to nin ted with those of kinder- 
garten age the school room under 


the direction of Carrie H. Chapel, for years 
a successful pri teacher in Oregon schools. 
The morning a ternoon periods at the “Kid- 
die Kamp” wert en by the luncheon hour, 
with its festive ng on low tables, of the 
food brought it ts, tin pails and milk bottles. 
Then came a r wil Miss Constance 
Kantner, the st ' list in the care of very 
small childres tf the day, charmed to 
sleep all wh I IX years. The older 
brothers and sist ame to the playground 
for swings, te¢ and box, slippery slides 


and giant strid chool and on Saturdays, 


often asked to t too. Some of the chil- 
dren seemed hort of sleep at night 


and would sleey the entire afternoon. 


rT 


Improved H 


who 


There wet lIdren each dav 
required special da few who necessitated 
a five-mile drive the city of Hood River for 


sician. The county 


diagnosis by thi 


nurse, who visited the camp almost daily, segre- 
gated several children with infectious skin dis- 
eases. Health « n received an impetus from 
the use of indi drinking cups and paper 


towels. Even e two-year-olds learned the 





FOR HARVESTERS 


proper hooks for their cups in the wall secticn 
reserved for their particular coats and caps, ai 


would stand at their places, cups in hand, whil: 
the water was dippered from the passing bucket. 


A tooth brush drill was made possible by gener 
ous druggists. 

General instruction in the care of the bod 
showed results in improved dispositions after 
few days. 
knowing what made them peevish, now had regi 
lar hours for drinking. 
allowed to “piece” 
hunger now had a schedule of mid-morning an 
mid-afternoon lunches. 


Some who had been thirsty without 


Groups of church women and parent-teache: 


Others who had been 
whenever fancy suggeste: 


associations provided bedding for the babies’ 


afternoon naps, clothing for those who did not 


have a change for emergencies, games, toys, maga 
zines, and, most appreciated of all, newspaper 
which served for table cloths, bedding and unnum 


bered purposes. 


Providing for Their Education 


J. W. Churchill, State Superintendent of Pub 


lic Instruction, came up from Salem to visit t! 


Kiddie Kamp school and the nearby 


schools with emergency rooms and short 


( 


district 


term 


teachers during the harvest period, arranged for 


the first time in Oregon, on the plan started 
California in 1920, to serve the children of sea 


sonal workers. The outstanding difference from 
the California method was that Hood River 


county had worked out the plan under the dire 
tion of J. W. Crites, county superintendent, wit! 
out state subsidy. 


Apple growers urged their harvesters to sen 


their children to the regular schools of the districts 


or to the private school at the Kiddie Kamp. Bu 


t 


it 


one district which enrolled 60 transient children 


found there were 57 of school age whose parents 


did not enroll them: some because of their ne 


for the children’s earnings, others because of thei 


unwillingness or inability to buy text books «1 


clothing, and in a few cases, their defiance of t] 


compulsory education law. Oregon has not yet 


( 


state supervisor of school attendance to assist tl 


counties, as California has had in Miss Georgiana 


Carden since 1920. 


Excellent Results Secured 


Oregon’s original contribution to the proble: 


of the migratory workers has come through 1 
establishment of the day nurseries, first ai 


] 
1 


' 
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ns and evening entertainment as demonstrat- 

he Kiddie Kamp at Hood River and in 

ind recreation projects on five of the large 
hes in the Willamette Valley. 


<iddie Kamp was carried on as an ex- 


lent in citizenship training for the under- 
eged children of the migratory workers, but 


be of service to the families living in 

River Valley. Women who were ex- 

rters or packers were now able to retu a 

the apple houses and earn $3 to $4 

_ with the assurance that their children were 


learning useful things. Nineteen out 


e 46 children enrolled were from resident 
ies. Both resident and transient families 
small fee for the nursery service. 

50 per cent. of the Hood River har- 
rom established homes in Oregon 
States. The growers stated that they 

eived the most efficient help from families with 
sense of responsibility to some com- 


nity Chey have decided to place their order 
| 1925 harvesters with reliable employment 
es 60 to 90 days in advance of their need, 

effort to obtain families with established 


both for the sake of efficient work, 
he protection of children against the 
te In this the Hood River growers 
operating with the Sectional Employment 
mission of the Oregon Department of Labor. 


he H | River Apple Growers’ Association 
ted a recommendation from its health 
reation committee to maintain in 1925 at 
lay nursery, first aid for minor injuries, 
entertainments—the expense of main- 

ye met jointly by the orchardists and 

ters benefited, and they have requested 
of Women for Home Missions to 


ray 


rganization of the project as it did 


ie orchardists said at the close of the 

lent, “It has been worth the ten dol- 
ributed to the nursery to have my 
lieved about the safety of their chi- 


] 
} 


ave been able to do a full day’s 
running to the door every few min- 
hether their babies were in the wet 
eating dirt or getting their fingers caught 
ry, or worst of all, preparing for an 
pain by eating too many apples.” One 
tributors supported the project because 
terest in providing wholesome entertain- 
keep the young people from the type of 


amusement which he had found in other years 
leit a trail of tragedy and disease. 


Evening Entertainments Appeal to All 


Employers as well as employed came in large 
numbers on the various nights. One grower said, 
after a rousing community sing, “\We ought to 
get together like this often, even those of us who 
live here.” The evening entertainments brought 
out a surprising lot of native ability—a_ protes- 
sional whistler, a cowboy ballad singer, a vaude- 
ville acrobat and others. The first evening was 
devoted largely to games, which proved good mix- 
ers, and always after that the workers on the 
home ranch who had been present for the first 
performance came forward to extend hospitality 
to those from other ranches. 

The plan for evening entertainments in this 
apple section differed from that of the five hop 
ranches where successful projects were carried 
through in the Willamette Valley, in the need for 
transportation, since the workers live in crews 
of 10 to 40, in contrast with the 400 to 1,000 in 
one camp on the hop ranches. The apple har- 
vesters coming together for music, games and 
stunts from ranches several miles away had to 
be late returning and could not lose the sleep 
more than once or twice a week. A chain of 
entertainment centers is under consideration for 
1925, each open twice a week. 

The ‘positions of recreation supervisors for 
1925 are ata premium. Dozens of college majors 
in physical education are interested in this oppor- 
tunity for a “vacation with wages,”’ amid stately 
firs crowned with views of snow peaks. But the 
directors of the projects must be mature men and 


women, seasoned in handling social problems. 
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RECREATION 
toward radical improvement in social conditions in any nation or com- 
recreation next to the development of a positive religious purpose and ideal 


eed of everybody is a positive and social life to grow up into and have a part 
pponent of death, whether moral or spiritual. 
It is the gray, uninteresting life that is responsible for 
ether physical or moral, and there is comparatively little use in treating the 
the possibility of a full, happy and devoted life does not exist. 
recreation, and put it next religion, but recreation is a poor word. 
rption in the pursuit of the ideals which in human life are supplementary to 
Surrender to these ideals is a part of any religion by 


JosePpH LEE 











Program Making for Girls’ 


Camps 
l from page 88) 
successfully i1 mps. This delightful form 
of education mu g to every camp director 
satisfaction far | | any possible material re- 


The 


glorious cam] 


ward. hardly see why her 
called a period of educa- 
tion. Isn’t thi e living and education are 


one in camp life, while the average school girl 
her daily school work with 


May not the camp 


finds it hard t 
practical evet 


movement in egree help to connect the 


education in s vith every day living for the 


practical youthft 


It is a pleasu uty to keep records of our 
experiences at n helps and suggestions 
as we may have v it our problems. But let 
us not rest till tl work, at its best, is known 
and appreciat |, till not one-half million 
boys and girls imps, but all the twenty 


million boys a1 his land have this out- 


of-door comm training for health, charac- 


ter and joy 


A Year-Round Recreation System in 
Springfield, Illinois 
ipital of 


Springfiel the State, 


and the host in 19 the Recreation Congress, 
has recently inau ted year-round recreation 
system. A Pl 


Recreation Commis- 
sion has been ed, and for the current year 
) will be available from the 
Arthur T. 


Superintendent of 


approximately $20,00 


special recreatio1 recently voted. 


Noren 


Recreation 


has ppointed 


More Ruminatin’—My mother and Jack's 


-mother, they don’t think of nothin’ else but thei) 


chillern—how we look, how we ac’ and how all 
about us. My mother don’t seem to think other 
her mother 
Aint that the trouble? My 


mother lookin’ at just me, and Jack’s mother 


chillern mean so much. I guess 


thought that too. 
lookin’ at just him. And when they aint lookin’ 
they’re only pretendin’ they aint. Aint there lots 
o’ chillern all over the world just for to live and 
have fun? Don’t seem to me chillern can have 
fun if somebody’s lookin’ at ’em all the time. If 
people keep on lookin’ at ’em they got to begin 
lookin’ at theirselves aint they? 

You can’t do much when you’re lookin’ at 
When 


Soon’s a 


yourself. You can’t do it right anyhow. 
Jack and me’s playing we just play. 
grown-up comes I got to wonder—‘How do | 
look ?—Am I doin’ this right >—Watch how good 
I can hit this ball!—Gosh! I must be clumsy!” 
Seems to me I must be doin’ that all the time 
‘cause people are all the time lookin’. I wonder 

It must 
I guess I’m all the time actin’ 
father 
started me actin’ for ’em and ev’rybody else’s 


how much goes out of me doin’ that. 
be an awful lot. 
for ev’rybody, ‘cause my mother and 
mothers and fathers started their chillern actin’ 
for ’em, so ev’ry time I see anybody lookin’ | 
I got the actin’ habit 
I don't 


b’lieve it’s so much fun to be all the time thinkin’ 


guess I just natcherly act. 
and I got to keep thinkin’ ’bout myself. 


‘bout yourself,—it’s worryin! 
From More Ruminatin’ in Mental Health for 


February. 
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Art in Rest and Play 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


President, New York School of Fine and Applied Arts, 


New York City 


fashion now to bemoan the times in 


live. It is as much as one’s life is worth 


ipproach an individual or an organization 


ut condemning society. 


ling bed are ruining the home. 


destroying the fireside companionship. 


r 


Dif 


truth is this: 


it 


1 


The kitchenette and 
Bobbed hair 


lehumanizing, defeminizing women, and clubs 


The point of view of our 
this time is such that a kitchenette and 


bed are a God-send to nine-tenths of 
ple in our country; otherwise, we should 


ping in the subways, elevated trains, parks, 


t 
t 


ino 
Liise 


on the sidewalk. 


The difficulty is with 


of view of life and not with the folding 


} 


he kitchenette, God bless them. 


There 


immediate danger of defeminizing what is 


Ly 


defeminized. 


] 


ner 


And 


so far as clubs are 


if it weren’t for them, we should be 


t them. 


+ 


it 


st point I would like to make with you 


is a pleasure to be able to attempt to 


thought in the minds of people who still 


pirit, we 


ation and acceleration. 


(because if you hadn’t, you wouldn’t 


movement) to see a human being as a 


and then possibly seeing him there- 


| 


Divine one, 


re going to. 


commit 


nity. 


scientized, 


if things work out as we 


ted, friends, in the second place, 
Instead of the Father, the Son 


are committed to scientization, 


Everything is 


from religion to the lunch 


Nobody doubts the power of scienti- 


Ing 


a lost leg. 


Who would dare to 


luncheon without inquiring and 


see how many calories and how many 


indi 


ligestion ? 


a, b and ¢ are essential if we are not 


It would be impossible 


ody who isn’t beset to be scientized. 


to talk without talking psychologically 


to be ill 


et 


xistence 


iterate. 


We are beset, I say, to 


1. Look out or we shall be scientized 


Not only will the atom be 
p, but we shall be! 


at Recreation C 


ngress, 


Atlantic 


City, 


N. Ju 


Standardization, they say, is making a nation 
of Robots. In the olden days when man needed 
a chair, somebody went to work to create one. 
He worked out a design and plan for one in- 
telligently with the rest of his natural self work- 
ing, and a chair which was an individual, personal 
thing, alive with personality, almost came to life. 
He was asked to copy it, and he couldn’t. He 
made one something like it, but it wasn’t like it. 
In that lies the value of an antique chair. It has 
personality, individuality, individual creation and 
individual quality. 

Now, we have to have chairs and more of them. 
One man designs a leg, one a back, perhaps; any- 
way, they get the parts of a chair with little mental 
effort. Then they make two hundred machines 
for each part of the chair, and a Robot stands at 
each machine and feeds sticks into it and it comes 
out legs. That doesn’t take a highly developed 
intelligence nor much personal creative force or 
knowledge of either fitness or beauty to make a 
chair. Then we have it so we can put it together 
almost as quickly as Henry Ford can an auto- 
mobile—a minute and forty seconds—and all has 
been done with no mental effort except in the or- 
ganization of the thing at the beginning. 

We are too standardized. Were | given two 
hours instead of thirty minutes, couldn't | tell you 
in every field of life exactly how it is from bobbed 
hair to automobiles? It has to be so we can have 
a mass production with no brains, apparently, ex- 
cept in the one who conceived the first thing of 
its kind. No wonder we are criticizing ourselves. 
The one aim of an American is to get money, get 
it quick and may I add, to spend it as quickly 
and as foolishly as he got it. 

The last of these three qualities is due to the 
first two. And I say a new Trinity has taken 
possession of us, and that is the thing to doctor— 
not kitchenettes, nor clubs, nor bobbed hair mani- 
acs. It is a question of doctoring at the source, 
which is the mind, and not the externalized thing, 
whatever the field is we are talking in. 

And this group of people is a group committed 
to seeking causes and remedying them through the 
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natural instine es and appetites of man, 


That is what 


normally and 
you stand for « s where you are a power, 
and that | down in history as 
an agent workin; st all the other agencies 


that are w ition that destroys 


life. 

Friends, it 1 urce | want you to look 
in the few minute talk together. We are said 
to be a machin eople. So we are. I just 
illustrated it wi 111 | needn't illustrate 
any more S01 says, “Flat hats are the 


fashion.’ ynetimes who said, 


“Flat hats a1 ion,” the virtuous among 
you would 1 | lock the door! But it 
doesn’t matte: itis the fashion. Every- 
body gets flat \ doesn’t seem to 
care whethe: hs a hundred and eighty 
and is four { 1 hundred and twenty and 
is seven feet 1 has a flat hat all the same. 
But it makes fference to the onlooking 


public. 


Think of it ) 1 see that the first reason 
we are machine-1 because our individuality 
is going and ou! nsense is going with it? 

In the next man hasn’t changed any, 
fundamentally m was as bad as | am, and 
Eve as bad as lhe question is only one 
of a chang of things. That is all 
it is. We ar nentally the same. Adam 
had the same f that | have for food, shel- 
ter, rest, air, don’t ow anybody that 
hasn't. Even 1 t grandfather, who was in 
John Quincy A Cabinet, born in Boston, is 
recorded as | umbed to some of these. 
Now, this is t is universal and always 
was and we s nge it this age in which 
we live. Let edge it and handle it, not 
sneak arout tain and deny it. 

But that isn’t \1 eng ll e has to be oiled, 
fed, cleans 1 1 re paired So does the 
human body, ire out to do it. Go to it, 
and you wil LUISE el ybody knows that 
they have t eed the engine and paint 
it. Of course, eople think it 1s wholly on 
the outside tl t. It isn’t. And they have 
to rest, they | replace parts that are worn 
out. And int urse, you have nature with 
you. 

People will listen to any information dealing 
with the human b , but will they listen when 


you tell then human body is the instru- 


ment of the mind and it is no use to dope the body, 


nor rub on ointment when the disease is in the 


neither did any one else. 





AND PLAY 


mind? I must get at it where it is and cure | 
there, and it will manifest itself in everything 

touch—because that is the law under which we 
were born and we still live. 

I say there is another set of desires or app: 
tites entirely outside of my body. And you 
chairman very beautifully alluded to the soul « 
the spirit or that which is life in us. We don’ 
care what you call it. It is if. It isn’t my bod) 
It isn’t that, but it is what | am. And call it soul, 
call it spirit, call it mind, call it what you like, 
is what isn’t my body. 

Now, this something is made up of the mental 
pictures that | have got into my mind since n 
birth, plus what hereditary tendencies I hay 
Now these things that have got into my mind, 
either saw or heard or smelled or tasted 
touched. I didn’t get anything any other way; 

That is where every- 
thing came from. Most of it I saw, because 
liked to nose around. Some of it I heard, becaus 
I couldn’t help my self. Some of it I touched. 

Now, I say that my mental content is dependent 
upon what | got through my senses. And out 
it has grown what is called my “apperceptive 
mass.” (I love that because it is scientific!) It 
merely means what I have in my head and the 
point of view | have because I have it in my 
head, and what I do with my hands and my mouth 
and the rest of me because I have it there, you 
see. But it is a great phrase to use. People like 
it. 

Now, my apperceptive mass is my own, and 
yours is your own. But you have never changed 
your instincts, and they are mine. You have 
never changed your appetites, and they are the 
same as mine. You have never changed your 
fundamental desires and longings, and they are the 
same as mine. And you have a soul, though you 
don’t show it. You have a spirit and an intellect, 
though you don’t manifest it. I have the same, 
though I seem not to have, and so on. 

This point is, then, essential: My mind or spirit 
appetites are as essential as my physical ones. .A1 
two of them are fundamental, necessary 
essential to any human being. First, I have cer- 
tain intellectual appetites. I declare there are 
some things that are appalling that people write 
and say and play. Aren’t there? Not a particle 
of intellectual activity seems to have been present 
when they were either conceived or born. In the 
next place, we have just as clearly defined the 
appetite whose organ is the aesthetic sense. It 1s 
the appetite for beauty or taste. 





Now, 


1 1 
rne 
KOI 


1 
| 


that side of me is essential. 
| of the address this morning. 


livence, 


| everything else. 
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In that lies 

If I have 
intellect and aesthetic 
if | haven’t one, 1 am not human), 


which is 


live in the slums or on Michigan Boule- 


ago, or Beacon Street, Boston, or Broad 


hiladelphia, or Fifth Avenue, New York 


ne and it is crying out for satisfaction. 


ingry enough and cannot get rolled 
| eat sawdust. So will you. If I am 
ugh and cannot get water that is pure, 
k it any place. So will you. When | 
nough, if I can’t have a spring bed, | 
a bench. And so will everybody. 
have for my intellect, my intelligence 
hetic sense what they demand I| will 
in ¢ 
next important step in grasping that 
is not a divine gift peculiar to a 
niversal. And so until this thing be- 
ersal it is missing the point. 


if it is true that this longing for 
rsal, its expression must be universal 
What is art? 
ide up of ideas and their expression. 


doing its work at all. 


are the ideas of what we need—you 

We don’t need what 
Greek days, in the days of the Renais- 
e eighteenth century, and God grant 
hat they did in the nineteenth 
But 


need W 
It is too near us. we think we 
Art is the expression of 


r the answer to them. 


{ remember riding along a 
coast not so many years ago, where 


standardized type of house. Each 


se tl the other, but they were all 
ey weren't. I go out in the street 
isands (and so do you) of women. 
they have forgotten the funda- 

rt entirely. Men can’t forget it as 


they are partially standardized as to 


ear. There are certain things we 
re no longer considered aggregates 
ere a man can crawl in and lie down 
d crawl out. We have learned one 


\ man is practically what he lives in, isn’t 


becomes what he lives in. 


ther he has two legs or four. 


And a pig is 
ise he has been in pig surroundings so 
There 
ce to get out of it, because man is what 

Now, the house is the fundamental 


of art. The most personal thing in 
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art is one’s clothes. Everybody is more inter- 
ested in himself than in his neighbor, even though 
And we 


first of our appearance, because we care so much 


he runs playground associations. think 
more for our reputation than we do our character. 
And, of course, most everybody’s reputation is 
made on how he looks and how he behaves. 
Friends, these and the publicity methods we 
have in poster, magazine, leaflet, and newspaper, 
constitute the three great art expressions of our 
The house 


time : and by that | mean its sur 


roundings, its outside, its inside, and | include 
public buildings in it—the clothes we wear (and 
those we don’t) and all forms of so-called advet 
tising—all this is the art expression of the day 
in which we live. 


When | 


Il ask for a dining room chair, I expect the clerk 
> I 


: + 
2O Into 


Now, about art. a shop and 
or salesman to have brains enough to hear that 


\nd 


pushes out something to me that when | sit down 


I said, “Dining chair.” when he 


¢ 


room 


in and lean back I lie down almost as flat as | 
that Morris 
Chair, | think the man has lost his mind. I say, 
“What did you think I wanted, a bed: 


would in accursed thing called a 
lt isa 
and most people 
And | 


don't care if the chair is carved, or he says, “They 


dining room chair that | want 


are thought to sit up when they eat.” 


are all doing it now, because it is a Queen Ann.” 
| say, “1 want a dining room chair, and that means 
| want something that I can sit up in like a gentle- 
man and eat in with peace.” That is the first 
quality of a chair. 

Now, if | went out to buy shoes, and somebody 
gave me shoes with a high heel, coming to a point 
at the bottom, and I had reached my seventy-tifth 
year anyway, | would say, “What do you think I 
asked for? Iam going to walk in these.” 
Do you get the point? The first thing about 
art is that it is an expression of fitness to purpose. 
Why can’t a playground be fit to play in? It can 
be made so. Why can’t every invention and every 
device under heaven that is made for people to 
express themselves in play be made attractive as 
well as unattractive, since the human soul asks 
for it and since the economics of our land depend 
on it and since life cannot be lived successfully 
without it? Why is it that we may not instill into 
every human mind that art is a question of the 
eternal fitness of things, and that a thing must be 
fit for use? 

If I have ever so good a table to place in my 
home, together with a lamp, some books and a 
chair, and I don’t know where to put them, I had 
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Che chair should work. 
So should the books. So 
when they are placed so 

that I can sit ymfortable chair at a table, 
with a light, me books and read without 
rs or furniture movers, | 

ibout interior decoration; 
my intelligence shows signs 


better not have 
So should th 


should the 


getting in 
shall begin 
and that meat 
of being. 
question of—I want to use 
to get it down to one word 
Let us take that element into 
because in the visual, prac- 


I say that art 
another word, |] 
—appropriaten¢ 
whatever walk « 


tical things inlike music, you see, and 


unlike the drama forms of art expression—this 
is a practical thing and we, the most practical 
people in the w d, know the least about it. 

Now, let’s not 1 nature with art. Art is an 
expression of beauty, and nature is God’s crea- 
tion, and man man, too, should be among 
God’s creations, were in the beginning; and 
if nothing awful had happened to them, they 
would be yet. » let us not destroy what was 
in the beginning in help it. 

Natural beaut one thing, and artistic beauty 


is another Natural beauty stirs the soul, 
or else a man dead already, soul and all. 
Man’s beauty the aesthetic sense, which 
is the connectit between spiritual beauty 


and the uglin materialism. That is what 


art is. It is that makes material bear- 
able; because 1 the commoner a thing gets, 
the more vulgar it gets, the uglier it gets, the more 


unbearable it is even to the ugly themselves. Now, 
it is the aesthetic sense, a realization of it, a know- 
means, that connects ma- 


makes it possible to bear 


ledge of it and wl 
terial with spit 


what is going o1 ich is art, a compound quality 


of appropriateness and taste. 


Art rests on law. It isn’t a matter of gush, 
slush, nor imagination. It is law. The first law 
in art expression is the law of proportion. I want 
to give two laws, because if you went away with- 
out something you would never come back. 


First, proporti ot arranged mentally, or we 


shouldn’t want t z all night; and we shouldn’t 
want to jazz at all if we hadn’t a jazz mind. 
Jazzing isn’t any more than it is any- 
thing else. People dress jazz, they cut their hair 


] 


jazz, they do 
if they aren’t, t lon’t ; because people do what 
they become what they live in. 
n must be cultivated. God made 
Some people 


things jazz, if they are jazz; 


they are, just 
Now, pr¢ )] ort 


the human curved lines. 


are quite so. Houses are made on straight lines 
To attempt to do over a room the way you d 
over yourself, or vice versa, is peculiar. Funda 
mentally, we are a certain proportion from the 
top of our head to our waists and there is a 
relation of the waist to the knees, and from thx 
knees down to the ground; that is, from the head 
to the waist and the waist to the ground shoul 
have a certain relation. 

Were there time, it would be easy to give a 
hundred illustrations in every manifestation of lif 
where the idea of proportion is not known. Teach 
proportion, and people won’t jazz too much, nor 
eat too much, nor do lots of other things too 
much; because proportion will be a part of their 
mental content. 

There is so much said about decoration that 
it makes you sick. Everybody is taking up in- 
terior decoration. Let me give you one law. | 
say decoration is based on law. Leonardo da Vinci 
(and he is a good authority) said, “Decoration 
exists to direct your attention to a special place 
for a particular reason.” 

The church is in a condition where it can’t 
function as it did. Social lines don’t function any 
more. Political parties seem to be a bit chaotic 
and everybody else is peculiar, but the funda- 
mentals won’t change. You grasp the idea that 
appropriateness and taste are elements in human 
life and hang on to them like that, and you will 
be injecting something into life that will never, 
never be forgotten. 


On May 28th, 29th and 30th the Drama League 
of America will hold its 15th annual convention 
and Little Theatre Conference in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, as the guests of the local group. This year 
the plan will be followed of having fuller reports 
on definite concrete work, with less lecturing on 
general principles. There will be much informal 
discussion and conference and many round tables. 

Among the speakers will be Montrose J. Moses, 
Barrett H. Clark, Roland Holt, Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay Holt, Harold Ehrensperger, Walter Hart- 
wig, Stuart Walker, Thomas Woods Stevens and 
others. Special features include a play to be given 
by the children of the Chuster Martin school and 
a joint performance by the winners of the Little 
Theatre contests of Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and 
New York, each giving the prize-winning play. 
Sunday afternoon the churches will cooperate in 
a production of The Pulgrim and the Book. 
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SALT LAKE CITY 


Salt Lake City Has Civic 
Opera 
By 


CHARLOTTE STEWART 


ipervisOr 


Municipal Recreation, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


(he Nibley Park Water Theater in Salt Lake 
ng the last week in August was the scene 
the production of Salt Lake’s first Civic 
era. It was a distinctive affair of great local 
[his civic venture fostered by the 
y Recreation Department with an advisory 
mmittee of twenty-five musicians appointed 
Mayor ‘ 
16,000 music loving citizens to enjoy free 
production of Gilbert-Sulli- 


Clarence Neslen, made it possible 


most excellent 














\ Dramatic MomMENT 


vell known opera, “The Pirates of Peti- 
In fact and deed it was a real amateur 
‘tion of cast and orchestra as well, yet it 
ndered with such finish that it stood favor- 
mparison with professional presentations. 
ur hundred of the 2,000 seats were reserved 
ld for 25 cents each to those who wanted 
sured of a reservation, and this little rev- 
ractically paid the opera expenses. 
the short summer season of seven 
amateur singers were recruited from 
), and church to join the Civic Opera 
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OPENING CuHoruUs, PIRATES OF PENZANCE 


Co. Tryouts were held open to any one in the 
city. At these two casts of principals and chorus 
members were selected. Double casts were or- 
ganized, each under a Pirate King who happened 
to be respectively the City Auditor and the As- 
sistant State Auditor. 
partment’s musical director took entire direction 


The City Recreation De- 


of the opera and daily and nightly rehearsals 
were held in the City Commission Room which 
was loaned for that purpose. 

In six weeks the opera company—members 
from every section of the city, every occupa- 
tion, age, and experience—were whipped into 
shape. A theater was loaned for stage rehear- 
sals the last week, and the Water Theater made 
ready. The spirit of cast competition was con- 
trolled by balancing casts nicely and the morale 
of the whole group was such that not one of the 
hundred unpaid performers missed one night’s 
production. 

Students of art in the schools assisted with 
posters and a committee on costuming and scen- 
ery and one on staging were recruited from the 
teachers in the local colleges and high schools 
and also other public spirited citizens. 

Most of the costumes designed by the City 
Recreation Department were cut out in bulk and 
made by the performers, and became the prop- 
erty of the city, thereby adding to the already 
large city wardrobe. 

The scenery and properties were all made by 
employees in the City Recreation Department 
directed by a committee of local artists. Boy 
Scouts acted as ushers and the lights were han- 
dled by the stage crew of a local high school. 
Music was provided by the city’s community or- 
chestra augmented by a number of musicians, 
making an efficient orchestra of thirty-five pieces. 

From every point of view it was a community 
effort of great artistic merit given at the least pos- 
sible expense. It was a demonstration that such 
an undertaking is entirely practicable and feasible. 
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The Garden [Theater 


FLOLMES GERKE 


Landscaf ivcau of Parks, Portiend, 

“In most 1 playground director who 
wishes to put e play or pantomime has 
no place tot ity Chere is not even a 
quiet gre ere story hour may be 
held. Surel e Babes in the Woods 
is mor crouched on the 
erass at e great tree with a leafy 
barrier cutti1 m ements and houses 
and garages yo real things. Half the 
battle in scene uming for amateur thea- 
tricals might yy an informal garden 
theatet secluded lawn with a 
shrubbe ry )] ( shade. 

‘The garde hould have a place in a 


playgrounds. This 


eoodl|\ 
l 
i il 


does not mea um or Greek theater with 
masonry W eats, but a simple area de- 
pending on it for charm. Its uses 
are many al t confined to one age or 
group. Thi od flower show, the har- 
vest exhibit egetables, the bird-houses 
made by the | Scouts’ show of camping 
equipment ill might appear more 
charming t uld be some hall where 
pink and gre | bunting defy the flowers 
to show ¢ e camp fires of the Boy 
Scouts to apy espite the aid of an electric 
light hooded repe paper. Fourth of 
July celebrati t \[ay-pole dance, the band 
concert. the ; f prizes for crafts work 
and athletic p1 ght well find their way to 


this green 
is not in use for any 
show or ent es a park for pic- 


informal play. A 


nicking, 


group of wv gather for the afternoon 
darning and n this area cut off from 
flying balls at tic enthusiasts. The occa- 
sion at the theat ike life a little more in- 
triguing, and t ise of the plot will furnish 
a restful place type of ‘play.’ 

“In giving tl lren and adults of a com- 
munity vent fot r physical energy alone, the 
recreation off e surely losing tremendous 


*Extracts f Playg nds to Serve the Full 
Purpose of PI 1 t January, 1924 


opportunity to teach some of the beautiful im 
aginative things. Summer hours are spent out- 
doors when possible, and they should be made 1 
offer something in appreciation of beauty, clos 
contact with trees and grass and shrubs, bett 
knowledge of good things in dramatics, singin 
and dancing and such activities as are possible {\ 
groups. The right environment will solve muc! 
ot the difficulty for advocates of these fine thing 
who have the subject and the players but not tl 


place to play. 


PLANNING A SMALL GARDEN THEATER 


“The building of a small garden theater cal 
for no great code of rules. Given the spa 
which will vary according to the communit 
served, seclusion should be sought. If the toy. 
raphy gives this, the designer is fortunate, but 


ordinarily a flat area has been set aside for tl 


playground, and the theater must fit into this 
scheme. If the ground is flat, the stage should 
be elevated, but a more pleasing arrangement is 
to have the seating space slope gently toward th 
stage, which then appears to be rather in a hollow 
Shade is valuable in the theater which is to be 
used in the hot months. In fact, all planting 
should be studied with a view toward enriching 
the season of use—the summer, and shrubs which 
flower during these months should be selected for 
the screen planting. Evergreens may also bh 
employed to give a year-round appearance. 

“The screen plantings should follow in gencral 
the effect given by the drop curtain and wings of 
the indoor auditorium, but should not be too set 
and formal unless the entire theater is given this 
treatment, which calls for special study. If the 
site chosen has trees and large shrubs, thes 
should be cherished and worked into the schem 
whenever possible. Turf makes an excellent floor 
for the stage, and grassy banks are pleasant to 
upon, provided the area is well drained and 
turf thoroughly established. On some sites it 1s 
desirable to have the park workmen bring in the 
benches for special performances. Masonry seats 
are not to be considered in this type of theater, 
which is arranged merely for the community and 
not designed to accommodate more than 500 per- 
sons at the most. The stadium idea should not 
be confused with that of the garden theater, 
which is planned for more intimate close-up pro- 
ductions than for the great shows, which must 
be done at huge cost and through much 

(Continued on page 126) 
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HOME-MADE 


Home-Made Playground 
Apparatus at a Country 


School 
By 
CHARLES J. STOREY 
Russell Sage Foundation 


try school at Stanton, New Jersey, had 


layground, but the only “equipment” was 


fence which was used as a horizontal 
general athletic exercises by the chil- 
he force was rapidly going to pieces 
strenuous kicks of small toes, the Par- 
rs \ssociation decided to furnish some 


yground apparatus and not depend on 


s. | 


+ 


“*KeTy rence. 














[ADE—BUT JusT AS MucH Fun 


ney was needed for this project, a lawn 


is held in the early summer at the home 


members and over $40 was realized. 
‘e, this would not seem very much to 
ground with, but after getting advice 


bject it was decided that the men of the 


hould be enlisted and swings, see-saws 


ital bars be constructed by them from 
vailable. We wanted two swings, two 

) parallel bars (one for boys and one 
ind a giant stride. How to get this out 
all sum was quite a question. The mat- 
iber was overcome by a generous dona- 
one man of sufficient timber from his 
Five men volunteered their services 


iturday afternoon to build the apparatus. 
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During the week before a man was sent to a 
wood-lot to get out the necessary timbers, good- 
sized chestnuts which, although dead, were stand- 


ing and in a well-seasoned condition. The holes 














Recess Is More INTERESTING WITH A LiTTLE APPARATUS 


for the posts were also dug. Cement, sand, planks 
for see-saws, the hardware and pipe were sent for 
and were in readiness for the afternoon's work. 
The timbers for the swings were first put up, 
two fifteen-foot logs buried three feet in cement 
and the cross bar fastened with twelve-inch lag 
screws and iron braces on the sides. The cross 
bar was twelve feet wide which allowed for two 
swings. The ropes were fastened to two-inch gal- 
vanized rings which hung in the eye bolts to pre- 
vent the ropes from being worn through quickly. 
Two horizontal bars, one six feet high for boys 
and the other five and a half feet high for girls, 
were erected. These consisted of two-inch gal 
vanized pipe six feet in length, fastened through 
a hole in the post. Each pipe had a quarter-inch 
hole hored through it about six inches from the 














Not Mucu Work To MAKE 


end. When in place a ten penny nail was driven 
through the post and through the hole in the bar 
to prevent it from slipping out. I might remark 
that two-inch bars are recommended in several 
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A ~ 


publications but rience in this instance is that 
these are a littl for children and a one and 
a half inch ba be better. ‘The pipe was 


carefully sand, remove any roughness. 
The see-saw constructed of a six-foot 
iameter, held between two 

two feet and a half of 


[welve-foot planks, two by 


pipe, two incl 


J 


heavy timber: 
cement and st 
ten inches, wet with blocks nailed under- 
neath on either f the bar to prevent slipping. 
ly the erection of the giant 


over to another Saturday 


There remain 


stride, which 


afternoon on account of lack of time. An old 
cart-wheel was ned and the spokes cut off 
about five inches from the hub. The top of the 


pole was trimm that the wheel fitted over eas- 


ily. Six ropes tened to the hub and the 


weight rested hub and not on the spokes. 


The rope was | hrough a one-inch screw- 
eye fastened int ib so that it would not slip 
off. 

The commu terest this project was 


manifested lat afternoon when cake and 
ginger ale were brought around to the hard-work- 
ing crew. At tstanding fact in this undertak- 
ing was that tl he money was made 
a pleasant community event in the way of a gar- 
den party and lding of the apparatus was 
no hardship when done with such enthusiasm and 


vho gladly donated their 


good-will by 
services. 
The itemized cost The labor item 


timber in the woods and dig- 


iS follows. 
includes cutting 
ging the holes f the posts which was done in 
eS 


advance to expt matters. 


Entire cost of t vines, two horizontal bars, 
two twelve-f vs and one giant stride. 
CE Lae eo ag ee ae a $20.10 
a eee nee eee ee 4.00 
Cement and sat Hie cabaueeaea 2.43 
Lumber ORE Pan ee 2.97 
EE 6 kg ork CRRA eee K owe 3.43 
Galvanized pipe (18 ft., including boring 

a gs Mewio.u ok Mayda ASR es 4.25 
he ioc acy os eae s eer wee Ke 4.06 

Total .. dca wimaieckietetene $40.24 


A New Association Comes Into Being.— 
On March 3, meeting held in New York 
City, the United States Paddle Tennis Associa- 
tion was formed; to promote paddle tennis, mak- 
ing possible the benefits of lawn tennis in limited 


space. 


Community Recreation 
Volunteers” 


Mrs. Edwin W. Gearhart of Scranton, Pennsy]l- 
vania, spoke on the subject of The Volunteer 
Place in the Community Recreation Systen 
While recognizing the objection to volunteer sery 
ice as inconsequential and unreliable, Mrs. Gear- 
hart made a convincing plea for recognition of 
the importance of volunteers in building up such 
work and their propaganda value after the work 
had been organized. She felt that the volunteer 
has a definite place in all constructive community 
work, and that in knowledge and love of the com- 
munity the volunteer has much to give the paid 
worker. She divided the volunteers in three 
groups, as organizers, counsellors and adminis- 
trators. She instanced her own city of Scranton 
where for seven years twelve volunteers gave the 
leadership and raised the money for the recreation 
work until the community was educated to the em- 
After this 
organization period the services of volunteers as 


ployment of a professional worker. 


recreation counsellors and as executives for some 
specific task were invaluable. The proper use of 
volunteers means the sympathy and interest of 
these volunteers in the whole program, and goes 
far to insure its progress. Sometimes the anxiety 
of the volunteer workers is misunderstood by the 
first professional worker, but this first paid worker 
can make or break the program which the volun- 
teers have labored hard to organize. Mrs. Gear- 
hart emphasized the fact that a growing program 
moves faster than the financial support, and al- 
ways requires volunteers for advice and the con- 
duct of specific activities. 

Mrs. Gearhart was followed by Z. Nespor, Sec- 
retary of Community Service, Elmira, New York, 
who spoke on the subject of Finding and Holding 
Volunteers. Mr. Nespor said that he had always 
found more work to be done than the paid work- 
er could do, and that if he wished to build his sys- 
tem and program rather than himself, he had to 
depend on volunteers. With two paid workers in 
Elmira, thirty-five activities have been organized 
with 500 active volunteers. Among his methods 
of accomplishing this he cited the plan of making 
volunteer leadership an honor, having the volun- 
teer appointed by the Mayor or some official, giv- 
ing full publicity to his appointment and giving 
him real responsibility. In Elmira the plan is 


*Report on section meeting at Recreation Congress, Atl 
City, October 17, 1924 
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wed of giving a certificate or some token of 
snition of work well done. 
here was active discussion over methods of 
with unreliable volunteers and some dif- 
nce of opinion as to whether it is wise to select 
lunteer for ability as an executive or for 
alized ictivity ability. 
Many requests have been received for the 
lress delivered by Jay B. Nash, of Oakland, 
ifornia, at the meeting on Leadership. This 
ss was published in THE PLAyGRouND for 
irch, 1924, and reprinted as Publication No. 


concluding his Congress address Mr. Nash 
| the following lines from Henry Newbolt: 


breathless hush in the Close tonight— 
to make and the match to win— 
ping pitch and a blinding light, 
hour to play and the last man in. 
not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
selfish hope of a season’s fame, 
Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote— 


| ! 


! play up! and play the game!” 


sand of the desert is sodden red 


Red w 


th the wreck of a square that broke— 

Gatling’s jammed and the Colonel dead, 

| the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
» river of death has brimmed his banks, 

1 England’s far, and Honor a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks: 


' 1 ! 


up! play up! and play the game!” 


s is the word that year by year, 
hile in her place the School is set, 
ne of her sons must hear, 
none that hears it dare forget. 
they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
\nd falling fling to the host behind— 
‘lay up! play up! and play the game!” 


). Appleton & Co. 


Physical Education in 
Cities* 
is 
ALLEN G. IRELAND, M.D. 


Director of Physical Education and Health, State 


Board of Education, Connecticut 


Any consideration of physical education and its 
specific adaptations to city conditions must take 
into account two factors: first, the greater empha- 
sis now being placed upon the use of leisure time 
for healthful, re-creating activity, especially out 
of doors; second, the aim of education as typified 
by the public school of today. 

Of the fact that recreation is being sought in- 
telligently by a larger number of people than ever 
before there cam be no doubt—whether in the form 
of walking, auto camping, picnicking, the arts, or 
at the baseball park—makes little difference. The 
point is that the value of an avocation, a hobby, 
or some enjoyable pastime other than the daily 
occupation is winning recognition. Since this 
tendency is commendable and since it seems to 
be what the people want, should we not be guided 
by it? 

The second factor relates to the modern con- 
ception of education and the purpose of the 
school. It is now generally conceded that the 
school must lay more stress upon what the child 
is to become and mold its curriculum accordingly. 
There has been a gradual shifting of the emphasis 
from the subject matter to be learned to the sub- 
ject doing the learning. Therefore, physical edu- 
cation of a type that will create a desire for whole- 
some leisure time activity and provide at the same 
time suitable activities with a permanent interest 
seems to be indicated. It is in this way that the 
play life of the child can be made to pay dividends 
throughout life. 


*Address given at Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 20, 1924. 
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We in this country are beginning to realize more than ever before that art is worthy of our 
consideration, and that a reasonable knowledge and understanding of it would bring 
iter returns and more real joy in living than almost any other study which we could pur- 


—GEORGE C. NIMMONS 














Motivation of Interest in Recreation and 
Physical Education 


By 


J. H. McCurpy, M.D. 





's Christian Association College, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Phi ‘ontribute to the of 352, or an increase above the average of & 
health, e¢ cter and recreation of The average college student makes three times as 
school pu portunities for serv- many errors as these men made, or 18 errots as 
ing the puy ne of the dominant against 6 errors. In big muscle skills that 


mation ot 


and exercis 


muscles ¢ 
largely the 
fingers. ~ 


average S1Z 


el \s to health it fur- 
ruction and the for- 

leep, body environment 
education uses the big 
Che other school tasks use 
the eyes, face and 

all be put into an 
use does not affect 
use is often a detri- 
lucation the activities af- 
uscles as well as the 


1c physical activities the 


more largely related to health and emotional 
trol these men show larger degrees of skill. 
curate tests are in progress at the present ti 
Statistical details are not yet available. 

All skill activities are dependent upon big mus 
balance. These fundamentally are dependent vy 
three factors—eye judgments, semicircular canal 
or inner ear judgments and kinesthetic judgment 
of muscles and joints. The individual must hav 
two of these judgments intact for any skilled a 
The person, for example, with inner ear deafness 
cannot walk in dense darkness. The inner ear 


nner mus eye are integrated deaf person who jumps into the air for a ball 1s 
with the | ie legs and trunk. liable to get hurt in the body or face because while 
A caret Dr. George E. Dawson in the air he has lost his kinesthetic sense and 1: 


indicates tl 


point of tl 


] It sensit 


individua 


environmet! 


tion of the 
tion group 


age ct lege 


space these 1 


average of 
tion 45° 


auditory 


lucation from the stand- 
loes three things: 
stem, bringing the 


lationship with his 


trained physical educa- 

re sensitive than an aver- 

inesthetic sensitiveness for 

15% superior to the general 
weight discrimina- 
involving visual, 


these students made 


also deaf. His eyes alone will not give him satis- 
factory judgments. The motor judgments 

two factors, the sensory or feeling factor with ret- 
erence to conditions of the body in the air or in 
water with reference to touch, with referenc 


4 2. Tt he di ictors of conscious- smell. The motor movements are dependent uj 
| ness, thus n fective. these sensations as well as upon central nervous 
i | 3. It more perfect con- stimulation. 

, trol of th Poe Se Seer Sy Physical education should train the sensory 

a4 the aoetie Ler the motor sensations related to skilled acts 

In tactile s that 1s, touch discrimina- considerable variety. Many ’varsity athletes never 


secure a wide range of skill. I have had for tw 
years a former prominent university athlete w! 
had played but one position in football. He lacked 
variety of skill to make him efficient or to male 
him enjoy physical recreation. 

The team games afford opportunity for training 
not only in-health and education but in the qual- 


better recor e average by 22% for sight, see : ee ; ; 
ror f aes ee ities of honesty, fair play, courage, grit, and cour- 
12% for tou . for hearing. In rate of : apne ae 
: i. tesy. All these elements of character are related 

speed of movem they made 379 movements ; 


per minute 
* Address 
October 2( 
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a mpared with the general average 


{ gress, Atlantic City, N. J., 


to the environment in which the activity is con- 
ducted. If character is to be secured from ’varsity 
athletics the institution must regulate the activities 
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lation to health, scholarship and length and 
of schedules. They must furnish competent 
ors who are more interested in the develop- 
character than merely in winning teams. 
owd and the newspapers must see the ac- 
not only as a game for winning, but as an 
ional activity. The winning or losing must 
der fair conditions to be good sport, or to be 
nal from the character standpoint. 
luals now under modern conditions work 
irs per day, sleep (roughly) eight hours 
e eight additional hours for eating and 
The activities within the school day 


1 
t 


the after-school activities must pro- 


ose O 


physical education and recreation under 


ful conditions for the mass of the students 
ing with the first grade and continuing 


+? 


the high school. 


~~ ‘ ~ 


Ogle of the National Physical Educa- 
Service, maintained by the Playground and 
\ssociation of America, spoke of the 
ion of the Service in 1918 at the request 
umber of private and governmental groups. 
it time eleven states had compulsory physical 
vs; now thirty-three states have such 
(he state laws which have been passed re- 
hat a specified amount of time, usually 100 
; per week, be set aside for physical educa- 
Other requirements include a state super- 
physical education, a teachers’ training 
| the publication of a manual or physical 
tion for free distribution to the teachers. 
National Physical Education Service, in 
the work which is being done in pro- 
compulsory physical education laws 
rking for federal legislation, is conduct- 
uation service which, through visits 
dence, is helping state physica! edu- 
rtments to enlarge their programs. 


How Deer Park Secured a Community 
lding.—Mr. L. C. McMahan, Superintendent 
at Deer Park, Washington, tells in the 
ie Of The American City Magazine how 
(OO residents of the community secured a 
um and community hall. 
is impossible to vote bonds as the district 
uly nearly reached its limit. At last a 
was found. The local Athletic Associa- 


tion offered to issue 5 per cent. bonds in $25 
denominations to the amount of $7,500, and after 
selling these buy a site and erect a building; then 
in turn rent this building to the school district for 
a reasonable sum, which, added to what the build- 
ing might earn from other sources, would be suffi- 
cient to retire the bonds in a period of ten years, 
when the building would become the property of 
the school district. 

“With this plan, a committee went to work, 
and in ten hours the entire amount was subscribed 
by 127 persons. Work was started on November 
19, 1923, and the building was dedicated on Janu- 
ary 11, 1924, a record time when one considers 
that the building is 46x90 feet in size, with a 
gymnasium floor 46 x 74 feet, and has a balcony 
on two sides and one end, a stage, dressing-rooms 
with showers, and a fine hard maple floor. 

“During the construction the manual training 
class of the high school dug trenches, mixed con- 
crete, nailed sheeting and, in fact, did a tremen- 
dous amount of work. When the roof was ready 
for shingles, the entire town turned out, and 
66,000 shingles were put on the roof in one day 
by the citizens. About a hundred persons actu- 
ally performed work on the building. An excel- 
lent dinner was prepared by the ladies. 

“Since completion, the building has been the 
scene of many a happy gathering, both for school 
and for community purposes. At a recent car- 
nival sixteen different organizations of the town 
and surrounding country were represented by 
booths or exhibits, and nearly $300 was realized 
to apply on the bonds. Nearly every voter in the 
district is a bond holder and therefore a booster 
for the building, and the financial success of the 
undertaking seems assured. The building is serv- 
ing its purpose, and one can easily see why 
TEAMWORK is spelled with capital letters in 
Deer Park.” 


Recreation Developments in Denmark. 
The recently organized Recreation Committee of 
Denmark has issued a pamphlet on The Use of 
Leisure Time, containing suggestions for spare- 
time programs. Much stress is laid on plans for 
the construction of community centers in rural 
districts. The Committee held in February a 
meeting with the state and school authorities in- 
terested in education and recreation. The purpose 
of the conference was to organize a_ national 
council for people’s education, representing all 
organizations interested in spare-time activities. 











Physical Education—Rural and City 
Aspects» 


Henry S. Curtis, Px.D. 


r of Hygiene and Physical Education, State of Missouri 








More than any other one thing the country boy and girl needs the team game. 
Playground ball is very well adapted to the rural school. 

Basket ball should be prohibited at rural schools. 

Volley ball and circle dodge ball are splendid games for the rural school. 








I suppose w ull agreed that the problera 
of physical edu most difficult in the coun- 
try and in th om school, (These schools 
have been grow maller and smaller in num- 


bers for several ides because of the decreased 
size of families d tl 
We have 2,30( Missouri with less 


, ' 
cnoois 1n 


than fifteen cl en to the school. (There are not 
enough childre: e ordinary team games.) 

( This is not t vorst of the situation. There 
are children of izes from six to sixteen or 


seventeen. Ther few games or athletics that 


children of sucl rent ages can do together. 
The older ones fewer in number than the 


younger childre 


\ There are no isiums, and the grounds are 
often such as en given to the schools or 
have been acqi very little expense, because 
they were nearly worthless for farm purposes. 
The grounds are often irregular or perhaps they 
are merely a sid ) They have practically never 
been graded. O projecting stones make 
running dang to barefooted children. In 
many sections thickly sown with 
trees. ( Where rounds are of good size the 


hindrance to active 


orass often | 
play.” There ar running tracks, jump- 
ing pits or ap] 

But more seri in this, the rural community 
is often antago! and the rural teacher 


quite untraine: e organization of play activi- 





ties. In her mot lucation as shown by her skill 
in games and athletics the teacher is often not 
*Address live Recreat ( gress, Atlantic City, 
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the migration to the cities. ) 


more than eight years old, showing about the type 
of coordination that we should expect in an eight 
or nine year old child who has had three years of 
systematic physical education. 

Farmers often say their children do not need 
physical education because they have plenty of 
exercise on the farm, but the strength of our 
fathers came from three types of activities : chop- 
ping, mowing and cradling. Each of these repre- 
sent a pretty complete gymnasium so far as physi- 
cal exercise is concerned. But the boy who is 
riding a mowing machine does not get any better 
exercise than the girl who is running the type- 
writer. The work of our fathers has gone never 
to return. At its best farm work over-develops 
certain muscles and leaves others untrained. It 
often causes persons to become muscle bound and 
awkward. From its nature the shoulders are 
stooped and the head bowed. There were fifteen 
states from which there was a larger rejection 
in the draft from rural sections than from the 
cities. In the athletic badge test the rural boys 
do not do better than the city boys. Farmers in 
speaking in this way are forgetting the girls. 
Physical education is much more important for 
them than for boys, because beauty and a good 
figure are more significant, and these are both by- 
products of a proper system of physical education. 
Motherhood is a much larger fact than father- 
hood and demands of the woman a higher degree 
of health and vitality for the sake of the future 
The death rate of bottle fed babies is from three 
to ten times that of babies that are nursed by a 
healthy mother. 

It is in their play that children learn to get on 








RURAL AND CITY 
‘ther children, to make friends and to be 
The lack of social opportunity 
greatest hardship of the country. More 
| any other one thing the country boy and girl 
Character is formed in the 
Loeb and Leopold undoubtedly 
it was wrong to murder as most thieves 
The child’s habits of 
iesty, courtesy, and friendliness are formed al- 
altogether in their games. There are many 
| schools where nearly every boy and girl goes 
wrong. The greatest safeguard is to give them 
y vital interests to utilize their leisure time. 
the rural schools over America the boys are 


comrades. 


; the team game. 


ve side of life. 


it is wrong to steal. 


usually trying to play baseball, but the average 
school contains about twenty children, with 

more than six who are ten years old or older 
Girls 


not play in regular games to any considerable 


| it takes eighteen boys to play baseball. 


extent because they cannot throw across the dia- 

d and the hard ball hurts their hands. Base- 
adapted to the rural school because 
here are not enough children. On the other hand 
| The 
liamond is smaller and the girls can throw across 
is soft and does not hurt their hands. 
learn to play in the fourth or fifth 


is not 


yground baseball is very well adapted. 


all 
all 


grade, will play nearly as well as the boys in high 


great many schools in which they are 
ng to play basket ball, but in most rural schools 
e are not over five boys and five girls at the 
enough to play. Boys and 
girls are supposed to play by different rules. The 


who are old 
les say they should not play for longer than 
nute quarters, but there is no timekeeper and 
rule is disregarded. 
School Athletic 


1 
| 


basket ball should have a physical exam- 


Federation says all girls 


ceirls do not have such an 
ball is 
rain on the heart of any game played. 


but country 
ion. Basket probably the most 
e at which it is most dangerous is at 13, 
| 15 when the heart is growing most rapidly. 
well for boys to tackle girls in basket ball 
Basket ball should be prohibited at rural 


ball on the other hand is a game well 
rural schools because it may be played 
number on a side. Country boys are 
| round shouldered or stooped shouldered 
ley ball makes them get their heads back 
ir shoulders back. It does not have the 


( | nal contact of basket ball and there is no 
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trouble from boys and girls playing together. It 
is easy to umpire and does not result in quarrels. 

Circle dodge ball is another game that is ad- 
mirably adapted to the country school. It is vig- 
orous, has a wide age range and can be played by 
boys and girls alike. 

There ought to be croquet at every rural school, 
because croquet is adapted to the country and goes 
from the school to the country home. For the 
same reason there should also be tennis because 
it is adapted to the country, requires only two 
players and is becoming a part of a liberal educa- 
tion. Country people have all the equipment that 
is required to make tennis courts cheaply. 

Young children should not engage in long races 
but the test of the Public School Athletic League 
is admirably adapted to their needs. 

There is great need of corrective exercise. At 
least nine-tenths of the rural children have poor 
posture. But our rural teachers are so largely un- 
trained in this work that it is difficult to make it 
vigorous and interesting enough to secure results. 

Most of the physical education at the rural 
schools will have to be on the school grounds, but 
there are many days each year in which exercise 
cannot be taken out of doors. 
should be setting up drills, calisthenics, and cor- 
rective exercises indoors. Considerable time 
should be given to the teaching of hygiene. 

There is about one doctor for every 1,000 people 
in the country and one doctor to every 500 in the 
Adenoids, bad tonsils and teeth 


At such times there 


city. are much 
more common among country children than city 
children because they do not have so close medi- 
cal supervision. There is also a larger percentage 
of children who are undernourished. In the coun- 
try milk is too common to be drunk. 

In Missouri we are asking all rural schools to 
provide themselves with the following equipment: 
2 volley balls and a net; 2 playground base balls 
and four bats. This is being furnished in good 
quality for $8.35 and a large proportion of the 
schools are securing it. 
during the pleasant weather the recesses be length- 
ened, and the latter part of the noon period be 
organized. The games mentioned as well as 
others in athletics are to be taken at this time. 


We are asking also that 


Probably the easiest way to get such a program 
into effect is through the County Field Day. We 
are asking for sectional field days in each county 
to begin with, at which each school shall be rep- 
resented by teams in volley ball, playground base- 
ball and dodge ball and with certain contestants 
for our state medal. 
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It is my be this program, when properly 
organized, the school more attractive 
to country will make the attendance 
more regul will cause many of the older 


sf 


be VS and would drop out, to 


continue tf er1od 


The great n a program of this sort 
is that rural re untrained in the games 
and activiti ed and there are no physical 
directors. few counties in California 
and Penns vhere county physical directors 
have been e1 ut most counties are not in 
a position ti he best solution seems to 
be in most « it one the deputy superin- 
tendents shot e had training along this line 
and should | upervision of physical educa- 
tion. 

Probably t intry needs the community cen- 
ter more ecause of its lack of social 
life. In these f good roads the community 
center and irk are quite as accessible to 
country peopl city center and park are to 


city people consolidated schools should 


be provided, ble, with an auditorium and 
gymnasium at imple grounds that can be used 
Each county 


] 


both by the s nd community. 


should also | unty park and game preserve 
which may s« 1 camping ground for the Boy 
Scouts and | Fire Girls, and a center for the 


community life ecreation over a wide district. 


The experience of California and a few other 
places where is been tried seem to indicate 
that the count imming pool, dance hall, base- 
ball diamond ther play features lying along 
any hard suri oad are as well used in the 
country distri n the city and are much 


cheaper. 


In discus iper Dr. William Burdick, 
of the Balti Playground Athletic League, 
pointed ont: t the field of behavior that 
physical edu n make its greatest contribu- 
tion. In activities for girls 
we must be gu rgel the girls’ native in- 
terest, by what es to do and can do well. 

*Athleti vartment of college education 
serves undergraduates than 
any other depart t and serves them as a labora- 
tory course, testing the value of the whole educa- 
tion that comes to them in the class room and on 
the campus not too fantastic to claim that 
athletics make ication safe for the Yale under- 


graduate.” 
Pr fess W hitt Mendell, Chairman of the 
B ( l of t Athletic Association, Yale 


Neighborhood Service 


Last summer the director of one of the Sou 
Parks of Chicago cut out a clipping from a lo 
newspaper telling of a little girl in the coun 
hospital with tuberculosis of the spine forced to 
lie face downward without changing position. |! /e 
posted the clipping on his bulletin board, writi 
beneath it, “The park director proposes to 
something for this little girl. Anyone who wishes 
to join him will be welcome.” That same eveni 
a number of boys came in with small contributions 
of money which they wanted used for the littl 
patient. A group of girls approached the direct 
on the possibility of doing something in an o1 
ganized way and a Sunshine Club was the result 
The mothers of the neighborhood began to take an 
interest and offered to provide cakes and deli- 
cacies. 

The Sunshine Club sent a committee to the hos- 
pital and discovered that in the ward given over 
to similar cases there were fifteen patients. An 
inquiry regarding the kind of things the patients 
wanted disclosed an interesting fact. The children 
asked for not a single thing to eat and for no deli- 
cacies, fruit or flowers. In every case they re- 
quested some plastic material for construction ac- 
tivity. Everything asked for represented some- 
thing which appealed to the children’s sense of the 
beautiful. They wanted paints, brushes, drawing 
materials, fancy work equipment, silks and vari- 
ous materials, in order that they might make 
things. 

The community provided the ward with radio 
outfits, gave a Hallowe’en party and entertained 


Instead of making the 


them on Thanksgiving. 
Christmas program one of distribution of gifts t 
the children of the neighborhood, the neighbor- 
hood gave gifts to the children of the Crippled 
Children’s Hospital and the orthopedic patients in 
the hospitals. The quantity of gifts that came in 
was overwhelming. 

The ward has been adopted as the community's 
own, but in many cases the service has been ex- 
tended to other wards and hospitals. The plan has 
developed more enthusiasm in neighborhood re- 
sponse to a park activity than anything yet under- 
taken in this particular district. It has demon- 
strated the fact that the altruistic impulses of peo- 
ple and their readiness to respond to an appeal 
touching the emotions should be given a channel 
of expression through the neighborhood recrea- 
tion program. 





BOWLING 


Bowling on the Green 


By 


CHARLES G. BLAKE 


sident Chicago Lawn Bowling Club and 


resident of the Hamilton Club of Chicago 


t 
est 


se in the open air. 


greatest preventive of ill health and the 


aid in rebuilding the health is proper 


The great majority of 


living in cities work indoors and long ago 
recognized the necessity for providing means 
itdoor recreation through the establishment 


= 
t 


parks. They found it necessary, too, 


irther and provide in the parks play- 


ror children and tennis courts, baseball 


ls and football grounds for young men. 


is unwise for most men above thirty 


f age to play these games continuously, the 


came of golf 


~ 


was provided to take care of 


men who were above thirty when golf 


d in this country are now above 


rs of age and as the doctors tell us that 


arteries are appreciably hardenéd at 


irs of age and each year become more so, 


become necessary to provide an outdoor 


is a menace 


vill be as interesting as the others, re- 


ll the exercise necessary for good health 


idd strain 


r /00 Years Old 


is such a game and it is over 700 years 


vears older than golf—not a substitute 
rather an older brother in the family 


ng outdoor games. So absorbing is 
that at one time the King of England 
the playing of it because the young 
ed practising archery for it, and since 
lays the country was defended by men 
s and arrows instead of rifles, its popu- 
to the nation. So decorous 
that the Encyclopedia Britannica tells 
hn Knox called on John Calvin one 


ternoon and found him playing the 


game that Sir Francis Drake and his 
vere playing at Plymouth in 1588, 336 
when the messenger arrived telling him 
anish Armada had entered the English 


‘ <<. -- 
So interesting was the game he was 


wever, that Sir Francis finished the 


re leaving to whip the Spanish. 
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Hundreds of men go to St. Petersburg, Florida, 
every year because this game is played there. 
They come from as far east as Nova Scotia and 
as far west as California. Such is the pull of 
the game. Many of the higher grade Scotch and 
English hotels have their private equipment for 
their guests. They play not only during the day 
but also at night in evening dress. Scores of 
churches in Canada have their own grounds, so 
sociable is the game. 

The game I am speaking of is to the average 
man of fifty what golf is to the man of thirty— 
a delightful life and health preserver. This game 
is Bowling on the Green, technically called the 
Game of Bowls. 

When the idea was presented to the South 
Park Commissioners of Chicago a year ago, they 
realized its great health and pleasure-giving values 
and built a fine public bowling green. It is here 
that the Chicago Lawn Bowling Club plays regu- 
larly. In this coming season, as the greens are 
to be brilliantly lighted, there will be evening play 
as well. Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Boston, Hartford and other cities have 


A start has been made. 


both public and private greens. 


How to Play It 


The game is entirely different from indoor 
bowling in which the object is to knock over ten 
pins with a 16-pound ball, requiring considerable 
exertion and strength. In Bowling on the Green 
the object is not to knock something over but to 
roll the bowl so that it will just rest against a 
214-pound china ball a hundred feet or there- 
abouts away from the players. Although the 
bowls look round only one-half is round, the other 
half being turned slightly off so that as the speed 
leaves the ball it drops on the flattened half, caus- 
ing the ball to curve. Because of this bias, as it 
is called, it is impossible to roll it in a straight 
line to a finish. The players therefore try to start 
the ball at such an angle and speed that it will 
curve around and stop exactly at the little white 
ball or jack, as it is called. A perfect shot is 
seldom made. 

The balls are about five inches in diameter and 
weigh only three pounds. The delivery from the 
hand is by a gentle forward swing. 

In team play there are four on each side, each 
pmyer bowling two bowls. Thus each side bowls 
eight bowls or a total of sixteen inYeach end or 
inning, and there is a possible score of eight points 
in each inning. As a matter of fact, the average 
score for each end or inning is only one or two 
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points. At the close of the inning each of the 
bowls of the side nearer the jack than the nearest 


bow! of the nts counts one point. 


A toss-up es which side leads. A player 
then leads witl e bowl, the opponent lead also 
bowls one | [he first player then bowls his 
second bowl | by his opponent. Number 
two on ea es the same, followed by the 
third player o1 h side, who is called the vice- 
skip. The s ien having bowled their total of 
twelve bowl to the other end and the two 
skips or captail vho have been there directing 
each bowl » the bowling end and they 
in turn eacl o bowls, thus completing the 
play for that « r inning 
A Few S 

1. To Midd 1 Golfers—Do you not occa- 
sionally con from the golf links so tired 
that you fe lropping into an easy chair 
and staying tl for the evening? Take Na- 


ture’s hint and your program by bowling on 
the green occasionally, for it does not exhaust, 
it merely gives 1 good, healthy, tired feeling. 
Furthermore, you play bowls, you cannot 
think of anything else. It is so absorbing you for- 
get your busit 


it for the fortuns 


troubles, and you cannot help 
of war change so frequently. 

2. To Younger Golfers—Bowling on the Green 
is a fine game to play for an evening or two when 
you become stale at golf. It will keep you in fine 
shape and you will be able to go back and play 
golf at top form 


3. To Golf ( Presidents and Boards of Di- 


rectors—Build a bowling green at your club. 
Not only will it be a great addition to the club but 
you can have from fifty to one hundred additional 


members without crowding the links any more. 
4. To Park Commissioners and Public Health 


Bodies Everywhere—You owe it to your people 


whom you have so well taken care of in. games 
from youth to middle age to continue to care for 
them with a game intensely interesting, requiring 
just the right amount of exercise, which they can 
play in the open air, day or evening, at any age 
without danger of injury through excessive strain. 

5. To Phy ns—Tell your patients of this 


exceedingly interesting outdoor game which can 


ut physical strain. 


1 


be played wit! 


Ohio is to have a State Commissioner of School 
Athletics with general supervision over the athletic 
affairs of the ] io} schor Is. 


t 


Have You Tried Field Bal! = 


Field ball is rapidly becoming a popular sp 
for girls. The rules as adapted and played by 1 
girls associated with the Playground Athletic 
League of Maryland are as follows: 


The Game 


The game of field ball is played by two teams 
of eleven girls each. The aim of each team | 
throw the ball through the enemy’s goal. 


The Ball 


The Ball is to be No. “O” Soccer. 


The Field 

The field shall be the soccer field using mid-line 
goal and penalty area lines. The goal is 8 feet 
wide and 8 feet high. 


O fficials 

The game shall be in charge of a referee wh 
may choose a time-keeper and a scorer. It is bet 
ter to have linesmen to help the referee on “out 


of bounds” and goal area rulings. 
Playing Regulations 


Time—The game shall last four quarters of ten 
minutes each with five minutes’ rest between. 
Goals are changed each half. 

The game begins with each team in its own half 
of the field, throwing the ball at least 15 feet int 
enemy’s country, with or without a run. None 
of the thrower’s side may cross the line until the 
ball has gone past midline. If onrushers get ahead 
of the ball or if it is not thrown 15 feet into oppo- 
nents’ area, attackers lose 15 feet. If repeated, 
other side starts the ball. Two hands must touch 
the ball to own it but it may be thrown with one 
or both hands. A ball caught or picked up must 
be thrown within three seconds. It may be re- 
gained after one bounce or one juggle. It may 
not be handed to a team-mate but it must be 
thrown 15 feet if catcher is nearer enemy’s goal. 
Backward, it may be thrown anywhere, if catcher 
is at side of or behind the thrower. A player must 
be at rest on one or both feet or jumping wher 
throwing the ball. Guarding is not allowed except 
as in girls’ basketball. Ball should not be touched 
if held by another but if caught by two is tossed 
up by referee. 

Scoring—A team scores 2 points when the ball 
goes through the goal (as in soccer) if thrown 

(Continued on page 112) 











P Recreation as an International Leaven 


As SEEN BY 


Mrs. WILLouGHBY RODMAN 


e “war to end wars” will be fought on the 

5 round instead of on the battlefield. 
s is the conclusion of Mrs. Willoughby 
founder of the Los Angeles play- 
d system, long a national figure in the play- 
0 movement, who has just returned from 
M , where she studied the effects of recrea- 
there, following a still more extended study 
litions throughout Europe and the Near 


et From interviews with kings, queens and pres- 

, statesmen, leaders in educational and eco- 
ls and from a close personal knowledge 
yeliefs and hopes of the rank and file of 


many nations, such as it has been the privilege 
men or women to gain, Mrs. Rodman be- 
yu ; that the only solution of many of our 
tional relationships will be found in rec- 
tion. Nor has her theory been unheard nor 
ded in international bodies, for it was given 
onsideration at the Women’s Peace Con- 
nce at the Hague. 
he securing of a special fund for the crea- 
alf tion of an international recreation committee 
ne representative of all countries, in which Amer- 
engaged in this work should take 
is the first step,” says Mrs. Rodman, 
ringing to bear the force of this greatest hu- 
han common denominator behind the efforts to 


Call agencies 


tn ead, 








ed, | create an actual and effectual brotherhood of man. 
ich Such an international good will agency would go 
ne further than the present Olympic Games organi- 
which is representative chiefly of picked 
groups of athletes. Its ramifications would reach 
lay back through playgrounds and recreation centers 
into every community, and thus into every home. 
val “As the lessons of individual citizenship and 
her national loyalty can best be planted in the hearts 
ust ind souls of children while at play, so the seed 
hen { international tolerance can be sown by the 
ep layground workers of the world in the receptive 
hed nd unprejudiced mind of each nation’s child- 
sed hood. Children trained from the beginning in 
nal friendship will as adults find the 
international peace and good will. A 
wn hild at play is the same the world over. Tom 
the Mississippi would have no trou- 


ble in understanding the young Maxim Gorky at 
play on the banks of the Volga, as has been re- 
markably brought out by the unconscious simi- 
larity of the American story and the Russian 
author’s autobiography, My Childhood. Out ot 
this sympathy, realization of which can be given 
on the playgrounds of each nation, would come 
the birth of an international spirit such as the 
world has never known.” 

Among those who have lent favorable ear to 
Mrs. Rodman’s conception are the Queen of the 
Belgians, the King and Queen of Rumania, the 
King and Queen of Serbia, Prince and Princess 
Lubonierski of Poland, President Mazaryk of 
Czechoslovakia, the King of Bulgaria, the Earl 
of Sandwich of England, Countess Ducell of 
Belgium, the former King of Greece, Senator 
Carlos Zetina of Mexico, and ministers and dig- 
nitaries of every sort in the many continental 
countries which she visited. 

Following her visits several cities immediately 
set aside playground land, and in some she helped 
plan the actual layout of the grounds and outline 
the program. Everywhere the message of what 
American cities have done in recreation work 
was eagerly heard and greatly stimulated both 
municipal and national recreation plans. 

“At present there is too much military em- 
phasis on recreation in Europe,” declares Mrs. 
Rodman. “This is one of the evils which a new 
movement for international friendship through 
recreation would go far to remedy. However, 
the political and economic readjustments in 
Europe have greatly hastened the adoption of the 
American type of peace-time recreation, and it 
is encouraging that at last recreation is being 
thought of otherwise than as a means of physical 
preparation for hostilities. 

“Recreation for women needs general stimulus 
across the seas. Greatest interest and under- 
standing is still manifested chiefly by the men, and 
its possibilities for the other sex are not fully 
appreciated. The need for education along rec- 
reation lines is everywhere apparent. An inter- 
national board would find this pioneer work its 
first calling, from which would spring the higher 
goal of world amity. 
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“The broad changes which have followed the 


sweep of det cy over Europe have likewise 
been reflected field of recreation. In the 


garden of the Maria Teresa, where roy- 


alty once pro! ed in regal state, boys play 
football, and little children romp merrily. The 
Prater, worl , once the private domain 


of Austria’s being used in part as 


an athletic fis e regal playground where the 


silken dandies v ruled the Holy Roman Em- 
pire played int is now the home of the 
American game. Undoubtedly the 
young Austriai rom every class who play it 


have thus g etter understanding of the 


American temperament. This instance is a prac- 


tical illustrat the peace through recrea- 


tion theory is working.” 

It is chief ng the last five years that 
Mexico has aw ed to the importance of rec- 
reation, Mrs. R in reports from this newest 
field of het Che playground there may 
eventually dis] the bullfight. ‘Baseballs in- 
stead of bulls me day be the slogan of 
a new kind lexican revolution. Demands 
for playgrou equipment are constantly 
increasing 

Everywhet ope American workers were 


spreading the gospel of 


-odman’s belief that the 


doing legio1 
recreation. 

achievements rkers, based on the best 
thought on recreat have done more to cement 


the friendshi Ider nations with Amer- 


ica than all liplomats and _ politi- 


cians. And a tion has this case created 
bonds of. nati riendship, so general applica- 
tion of the sai spirit in all countries will create 


the brother! 


The wat ilready being fought! 

Have You [ried Field Ball? 
1 f) hage 110) 

from outsid 1, 1 point if thrown from 


1 


within goal 


Out-of-bo e ball is out of bounds when 
it crosses the « de lines It belongs to the 
team who did not touch it last. On ball crossing 
and line defet : shall take ball and may throw 
it into field fri iny part of goal area with or 
without a Vhen the attackers are entitled 
to the ball beyond the end-line, one shall throw 
it into the field ile standing at the corner near- 


est where the rossed the end line. Defend- 
ers must remain at least 15 feet away from throw- 


er until a ball een thrown 


The Kind of Town We 
Would Like to Live in 


In an address delivered before the Seventeen:h 
Annual Convention of the Southern Commercial 
Association Secretaries’ Association, Spartanburg, } 
South Carolina, June, 1924, John Ihlder, Mana- 
ger of the Civic Development Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, m 








a number of striking references to the place 
recreation and the enjoyment of life in the 
plan. 

The following extracts indicate the empiiasis 
placed by Mr. Ihlder on the need for a commu: 
recreation program: 

‘But some day the hard-boiled man wakes uy 


to find that his associates who have made their 
pile, have moved to some other place to spend it 
and the fellow who is irked by the sight of 
realizes that it is on the profits of business 


s 


he exists. As these two scold each other the 1 
of us wake up to the fact that business is the basis 
of most of what makes life worth living, beauty, 
art, music; comfortable homes, a gracious s 

life; all these come from the profits of business. 


And at the same time we wake up to the comp! 
mentary fact that business is not an end in itself, 
but is a means to an end, ‘that we may live mor 
abundantly.’ 

“So we begin to understand that while business ' 
is the first essential to our town, it is not tl i 
whole town, and consequently instead of spoiling 
the rest of the town it must make the rest of 
I am therefore 





town a better place to live in. 
going to ask you to accept a second proposition | 
as part of the starting point of our argument: 

“While the existence of a town or city depends 
upon business, that existence is not justified un- 
less the profits of business make life in that 
constantly more and more worth living.” 

* * 

“With education, with the labor of our matur- 
ity, goes or should go the seventh item, recreat 

“Tt is sometimes said by foreigners that we 
Americans do not know how to enjoy ourselves 
in simple, natural ways but must have something 
spectacular and expensive. My belief is that this 
characteristic of ours is not inherent, but is due t 
conditions. In a town that has no parks or play- 
grounds, no library, no art, where homes with 


gardens are being superseded by apartments with 


the smallest permissible paved courtyards, what 
shall we do except utilize the roller coaster, th 
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land the joy ride? They are all we have 
us away from the routine of our labor, the 

nplace of mediocrity, the ugliness of a half- 
community. 

our town will have a park system, not just 
two so-called parks; a playground system 


| meet the needs of adults as well as of 
It also will provide music and theatri- 

th amateur and professional. 
line between amateur and professional is 
x one and we shall not try to draw it 
our town encourages both in its recrea- 
ram and supports all that is good from 
ulleys, pool rooms and movies to concerts, 
ing that the chief pleasure in amateur 
comes from participation and the 
isure in professional performances comes 


nessing a worthwhile thing exceedingly 


Spirit of the People :—If there is any one 
es us want to live in a town it is 
he people. I put this last because 

ible and we Americans want some- 

But this intangible is 

it it can’t be left out. 


lived among strangers for awhile 


geta eTip on. 


Any one of 


f again being among his own peo- 

our own people are those who are 
ful, willing to get in and push. That 
itural always, but it can be culti- 
where that spirit is there is also a 
kind of town we would like to live 


Recreation Developments 
in Dallas, Texas 


, through the Park Board is offer- 
year-round program under the 


trained recreation superintendent 


funds appropriated by the munici- 
ind facilities are as follows: 
mer and sixteen winter play- 


g ler paid leadership. 
ee wading and swimming pools for 
almost every instance these pools are 
‘deep. For wading purposes a 
F water is run into the basins twice 
roximately 160,000 children used these 


+} 


he past season. There is a sanitary 


swimming hole, free from the dangers of death 
and disease, in almost every neighborhood of 
Dallas. 

Two municipal pools—one for the white, the 
other for the colored population. The pool used 
by the white people is 160’ x 400’ and the depth is 
graduated from 21%’ to 10’. The pool used by the 
Negroes is 50’ x 100’ and has a graduated depth of 
2’ to 7’. The attendance at these pools last sum- 
mer was over 100,000. 

Four municipal golf courses. All of the courses 
have sand greens at present, but one 18-hole and 
one 9-hole grass green course will be ready in the 
spring. One of the four courses is run especially 
for the children and no fee is charged. 

Industrial athletics. Baseball, basketball and 
football to a certain extent are very highly or- 
ganized in Dallas and the Park Board not only 
lends its aid in the organization but furnishes the 
necessary buildings and fields for these activities. 

Athletic fields. The Park Board of the City of 
Dallas furnishes and maintains free of charge 
forty-three tennis courts, thirty baseball diamonds, 
sixteen outside and one inside basketball courts, 
four football fields and five soccer fields. 

Band concerts. Last season there were ap- 
proximately seventy band concerts given on the 
Dallas park system to an attendance of over 
200,000. 

Twenty-two free moving picture shows in 
twenty-two parks in different localities of the City. 
In each of the twenty-two parks three shows are 
given each week during June, July and August. 
Last year approximately 1,100,000 people attended 
the 900 open air cinema entertainments. No tax 
money is spent on these entertainments as the 
money derived from cold drink concessions and 
screen advertising defray the operating expense. 
The Park 


large municipal zoo which has at present 981 live 


Municipal zoo. Soard maintains a 
specimens on hand, including elephants, tigers, 
lions, leopards, zebras, orang-outang. 

The Park Board also fosters and maintains 
a large art gallery and the Texas Museum of 
Natural History which are located in Fair Park. 


\ child who does not play not only misses much 
of the joy of childhood but he can never be a 
fully developed adult. He will lack in many of 
the qualities most worth while, because many of 
the avenues of growth were unused and neglected 
during the most plastic period of his life. 


(From Psychology of Childhood, by Norsworthy and Whitley 
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Suggestions for Spring 
Activities 


The delig ng are many, and the op- 
portunity of t ation worker in his program 
planning for 1 n is unlimited. 


\CTIVITIES OF VARIOUS 


TOURNAM 


KINDS 


With spring winds, kite flying 
naturally come favor. In many recreation 
programs kit rnaments are now an annual 
event. The rul ind regulations used in the 


re described in detail in C. S. I. 
Patterns for kites are to be 


Chicago conte 
Bulletin No, 562 
found in Has 
price, $1.25. / 
by Charles M 


tion for mal 


published by the Association 
tecraft and Kite Tournaments 
vliller contains detailed informa- 
ites and for conducting tourna- 
is published by the Manual 


price, $1.75. 


ments. This b 
Arts 


The time 


Press, Peoria, [linois 
game of marbles is just as 
important t younger citizens as golf is to 
many of our older ones. In many of our cities 
marble tournaments have become very popular. 
Mumble-the-l lackstones and Hopscotch are 
games which mack of spring. Stilt contests 
contests both have their 
Suggestions for all these 


and baseball pitching 
place in the program 


activities mav be secured from the Association. 


Suggestions ior a lop-s 


ago South Park Commission. 


pinning tournament are 


supplied by the ( 


\mong the events are diabolo, duration and toss- 
ing contests, luration spins, whip top dis- 
tance races, uracy top casting at chalked 
targets, stunt pick-ups, girls’ top spinning dura- 
tion and accuracy contests. 

The gra ! participants in horseshoe 
tournaments ery often the most enthusiastic 


of all, althoug! rseshoe pitching is enjoyed by 


young and pring is sure to bring out many 
devotees of this sport. Rules for this popular 
game may bi ured from the Association. 


The coming pring calls into the open a large 


number of young and reckless one-track roller- 
skaters whom the pedestrians must dodge. Many 
of these boy d girls, and even some of the 


older membet the community, will enjoy 
taking part in such roller skating contests as those 


Bulletins No. 744 and No. 


In the contests held on the playgrounds of 


described in ( 
543. 
the Chicago South Park Commission such events 


are included a hes, single skate races, coasting 





ACTIVITIES 


for distance, skulling backwards and tug-of- 
on a single skate. 


ar 


The desire on the part of the younger genera- 
tion to become mechanicians and chauffeurs js 
partially fulfilled in the building and driving of 
pushmobiles and scootmobiles. Contests in the 
construction and running of such vehicles are en- 
couraged, with great success, in some recreation 
programs. 

Better housing facilties should be provided for 
our feathered citizens. City-wide Bird House 
contests have been launched in a number of cities 
and have served as a valuable and interesting 
activity for the boys and girls. Prizes are offered 
for such things as 

1. The most natural and practical house for 
bird life use 


2. The best house in workmanship 
3. The most artistic design 

4. Combination house 

5. Most unique or odd house 

6. Best house made of sticks 


7. Best house made of bark 

8. Best house made of flat wood 

9. Best house made of tin cans 

10. Best open house made 

The Department of Agriculture has issued a 
very suggestive pamphlet on the construction of 
bird houses under the title Bird Houses and How 
to Build Them, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 609. 
Home Play 

Home play is a year-round activity, but in 
spring the out-of-doors calls out the entire family. 
Many suggestions for backyard home equipment 
and for activities of various kinds will be found 
in Home Play by W. C. 
secured from the Association—price 10 cents. 
sulletins on Home Play Week Experiences—price 
10 cents—which may be secured from the Asso- 


3atchelor, which may be 


ciation, are also suggestive. 

This year the Better Homes of America cam- 
paign will be held from May 10th to 17th. The 
Guidebook, giving suggestions for organizing for 
the Week, may be secured from Better Homes 
in America, 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—price, 15 cents. 

Out-of-Doors in the Spring 

Games and Athletics—The ever-popular game 
of baseball in all its forms comes into its own 
in the spring. Information for the organization 
of twilight baseball leagues may be secured from 
the Association. Rules for playground ball, re- 
cently formulated by a special committee of the 
Association, are also available. 
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dustless surface. 


Here is a new treatment for surfacing 
playgrounds which makes a hard, durable, 
dustless, yet resilient footing for the children. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is a clean, white, flaky chemical 
which readily dissolves when exposed to air, and quickly com- 
bines with the surface to which it is applied. 


SOLVAY 


Flake 


Calcium Chloride 


‘The Natural Dust Layer’’ 


is odorless, harmless, will not track or stain the children’s 
clothing or playthings. 

Its germicidal property is a feature which has the strong 
endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust 
layer but at the same time positively kills all weeds. It is easy to 
handle and comes in a convenient size drum or 100 Ib. bags. It 
may be applied by ordinary labor with hand shovels or the 
special Solvay Spreader, which does the work quickly and 
economically. 


The new Solvay Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on request. 
Ask for No. 1159 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 
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Children Play Better on 


a hard, but resilient, 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


ROAD field 

for young 
women, offering at- 
tractive positions. 
Qualified directors 
y of physical training 
in big demand. 
lhree-year diploma 
course and _ four- 
year . course. 
both including sum- 
mer course in camp 
activities, with 





training in all 
forms of physical 
exercise, recreation and health education. 
School affiliated with famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium—superb equipment and faculty 

Excellent opportunity for 
individual physical development. For illus- 


of specialists 


trated catalogue, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 


Box 255 Battle Creek, Michigan 








Track and field events are of special interest at 
this season. In this connection, recreation work- 
ers will find Staley’s new book, Track and Ficld 
Athletics, published by A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, exceedingly helpful. Recreative Athletics, 
a handbook published by the Association, has 
been revised and is now ready for distribution 

Spring is the time when athletic badge tests 
are most popular. The tests published by the 
Association are available in quantities up to ten 
copies free of charge. In larger quantities a 
charge of 5 cents a copy is made, 

Games for Limited Space—In many communi- 
ties space is a consideration, and games requiring 
only limited space are in demand. Paddle Tennis, 
an adaptation of the regulation game of tennis, 
is played on a court which is one-quarter of the 
area of the regular court. Four full-sized paddle 
tennis courts may be laid out in the space re- 
quired by one regular court, with two feet of 
space between each and an additional foot and a 
half on each side of a court. The equipment 
consists of wooden paddles, balls of sponged 
rubber, net posts, a net, floor hooks and some 
additional equipment making it possible to play 
indoors. The equipment, which is inexpensive, 
may be secured from the American Paddle Tennis 
Association, 800 Church Street, Brooklyn. 

Another adaptation of regulation tennis is 7 en- 
koit, which may be played on a singles court, 
40’ x 12’, or a doubles court, 40’x 18’. In addi- 
tion to the net which should be 5’ from the ground 
at the poles and 4’ 9” in the center, the equip- 
ment consists of a hollow, inflated rubber ring 7” 
in diameter and 1%” thick. The general prin- 
ciples of the game are the same as tennis. ‘The 
quoit is served (thrown) diagonally across to the 
opponent. Equipment and rules may be secured 
from Alex Taylor, 22 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

Suggestions for constructing regulation tennis 
courts will be found in pamphlet No. 143, pub- 
lished by the Association, How to Build and Keep 
a Tennis Court, by Paul Williams—price, 10 
cents. 

Golf—For those who are interested in helping 
their cities secure municipal golf courses, J/unic- 
ipal Golf in a Hundred Cities will be of interest. 
This may be secured from the Association, price 
20 cents. 

Hiking—Those who love to tramp find the high- 
ways and byways of spring particularly inviting. 
There are many kinds of organized hikes to be 
taken: Flower hikes, water bug hikes, surprise 
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When you enclose your playground with Cyclone Fence you 
have taken the utmost precaution against the dangers of traffic 
to children. 


And, would you do less—with this great danger to child life 
continually claiming a larger toll of children who thoughtlessly 
dash from playgrounds into busy streets? 


Call on Cyclone Nation-wide Fencing Service now to assist 
you in safeguarding the children in your charge. Cyclone en- 
gineers will study your fencing requirements, offer recommen- 
dations and subinit estimates of cost without obligation. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: 


Waukegan, III. Cleveland 0. 
Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Tex. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 


=~ Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore, 


=... yclo ne 








“Galv-After™ Chain Link 


Quality Fence 
is 
al Cyclone Wrought Iron , 
Fence is built in suitable 
styles for playground use. 


PROPTRTY PROTECTION PAYS 


Please mention Tue PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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Spalding Spalding | 
for Sport jor Sport 





Reputation | 


Some manufacturers as- 
sert that it is a handicap 
to have too good a repu- 
tation—too much is ex- 


pect ed. 


If that were so, then we 
certainly would be han- 
dicapped, because for | 
half a century “Spalding 
Quality” has been the 
standard by which athletic | 
equipment is judged. 


“Just as good” is never 


just the same! | 





Mi flalbhig 


| New York Chicago San Francisco 
Gymnasium and Playground Contract Dept. 
Chicopee, Mass. | 





ACTIVITIES 


hikes, tree and shrub hikes, camp hikes and ju- 
pain sociability hikes. A number of recreati 
departments have hiking clubs which go o 
usually on Saturday afternoons, taking lunch 
supper with them. Very often the hike takes 
the form of a nature study expedition or a trip 
to some point of historical interest. sulletins 
C. S. I. No. 720 and No. 549 describe a number 
of hikes. In Games and Recreational Methods 
for Clubs, Camps and Scouts, by Charles 
Smith, published by Dodd, Mead and Company 
price, $2.00—will be found an exceedingly sug 


gestive chapter on Hike and Camp Games, <le- 


similar activities. A chapter on Nature Lore 


scribing treasure hunts, tracking games an 


Games and Methods is full of fascinating sugges- 
tions for hikes. Hike cooking comprises another 
chapter of special interest to the hiker. 

Hikes, picnics and outings of all kinds are in- 
complete without singing. Community song 
sheets may be secured from the Association at 
$1.00 per hundred, plus postage. 

Clubs for the Out-of-Doors—Nature | stud) 
clubs, camera clubs, canoe and boat clubs, al 
come into prominence with the spring. And a 
this season p'ans are well under way for the sum- 
mer camp program. Camping Out—A Manua 
on Organized Camping—is full of information 
on the selection of camp sites, construction of the 
camp, sanitation, food, programs and all the prob- 
lems connected with camping. It may be secured 
from the Association—price, $2.00. 


Clean-up and City Beautiful Campaigns 

Spring is the time for community housekeeping 
and Clean-up Weeks, and campaigns are very 
much before the pub‘ic. Suggestive information 
may be secured from the National Clean-up and 
Paint-up Campaign Bureau, Pontiac Building, St. 
louis, Missouri. A number of campaigns art 
described in C, S. I. Bulletin No, 229. 

During a Clean-up Campaign, the collecting of 
books and magazines may well be encouraged. 
There is still need for such literature in recon 
struction hospitals and similar institutions and in 
rural libraries. From the American Red Cross 
and State Library Commission may be secured 
information regarding places where this reading 
matter is needed. When the clean-up idea has 
taken a good hold upon the community, it is well 
to have a Community Day, when vacant lots may 
be cleared of rubbish and transformed into play- 
grounds. This will also be an auspicious time to 
secure the loan of lots for children’s playgrounds 
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Your Responsibility 






HEN you approve a requisition for playground equipment, 

you immediately assume grave responsibilities. You are 
responsible for the safety of the children who will use the ap- 
paratus for years to come. You are responsible to taxpayers, 
because they depend upon your judgment, to buy for economy 
and durability. This means apparatus that costs less in the long 
run—and will still be in daily service after the children who use 
it have children of their own. 





“PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT: 


is built with three fundamental principles in mind. It must be 
SAFE. It must be Durable, and therefore ECONOMICAL. 
Fred Medart began making gymnasium and playground appara- 
tus in 1873—it stands to reason that by now it must be as nearly 
perfect as it can be made. 


Also manufacturers 


nd Nae —— But its continuous purchase by wise and careful buyers over a 
enc or socker 


Costes “4. period of 51 years is definite proof. Why not be sure of making 
the proper selection by following the judgment of these experi- 
enced and capable men? 


Send for Catalog M-33, which illustrates and describes Medart 


Apparatus in exhaustive detail, and contains much valuable data 
which should be in your files. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Please mention THe PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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Municipal 
Horseshoe 
Courts 

at 

Flint, 
Mich. 





A view of the twelve cement courts at Berston Field, Flint, Michigan. During 
the City Horseshoe Tournament, held here in the evening, there were as high as five 
hundred spectators, 

Flint now has thirty-two horseshoe courts, located in five different parks, and 
more are to be built this summer. 

J. D. McCallum is Landscape Designer, Department of Parks and Forestry. 


Five Dollars for a Photograph 


Do they play Horseshoes in your city? We will pay five dollars for any photograph 
of good horseshoe courts which we can use for advertising purposes. Send one in if 
you have good courts, with any particulars you can furnish about your local leagues. 

Do not hesitate to use and recommend Diamond Pitching Horseshoes. They are 
drop forged steel, scientifically heat treated to prevent breaking or chipping. Sold 
in sets complete with stakes, or with leather carrying cases holding two pair, also 
by the pair, Made in ‘‘Official’’ weights and in ‘‘Junior’’ weights for women and 
children, 





Diamond ‘‘Official’’ Horseshoes conform exactly 
to. the requirements of the National Association of 
Horseshoe Pitchers, but are made in weights vary- 


Ask for free copies of the folder, ‘‘How to Play Horseshoe.’’ 
ing to suit individual tastes as follows: 2% Ibs. ; 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. i i 
4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn., U. S. A. ame and'2% ibs. ee eS 











from public-spirited citizens, thus increasing the Institutes 


town's space. In the spring many cities conduct institute 


The City Beautiful campaign is closely allied courses for the training of volunteer and_ paid 


to the Clean-up campaign. The improvement of workers for the summer p!aygrounds. Suggested 


city squares, railway station grounds, school programs for such institutes may be secured from 


grounds, tree planting and house to house distribu- the Association. 
tion of seeds for improving home yards, are some 


Music iH "eck 


of the things to be 
lhe project of a spring Music Week is being 


msidered in such a campaign. 


Flower festivals, is the Rose Festival, held 





: ; ae : 
' . , we developed in many cities as a demonstration ot 
annually in Port Oregon, and the Tulip F ; : 
Beans . PR ; what local groups are doing and of what a com- 
Festival in Belling Washington, are some- ; : : : a 
‘ie ‘| tian; munity music program may mean toa city. ‘The 
I1mes le culmination ot such campaigns. : : a Cia ‘i ' 

pars second annual observance of National Music 


Week will be held May 3-9, 1925. <A guide for 
the organization of local Music Weeks may De 
secured from the National Music Week Com- 
mittee, 45 West 45th Street, New York City. \ 
3ulletins No. 367, No. 367A and No. 3675, 
relating to Music Week, may be secured from the 


Gardening—The encouraging of home and 


school flower gardens usually part of the Com- 
munity Beautiful campaign. Vegetable gardens 
are quite as popular and more profitable. A 
Garden Club in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, has four 


1 


kinds of membership: Junior, home garden, 


Small 





plotted vacant lot and entire vacant lot. 
membership fees are charged which cover the 


cost of seeds, of literature and visits of instruc- 


tors. Literature of great value to gardeners may 
be secured upon request from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Association—price, 15 cents. 
Holidays 

Especially delightful celebrations are possible 
for the spring holidays. Sources of information 
on a number of them follows: 
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What kind of costumes do you need 
for your Playground Pageant? 


O MATTER what your needs, 
you will find real help in 
Dennison’s new instruction book, 
“How to Make Paper Costumes” — 
32 pages full of illustrations, direc- 
tions and suggestions for making 
costumes of 


Downsow Grepe 


This material is ideal for cos- 
tumes. With it you can obtain 
wonderful color effects — and un- 
usual designs. It is inexpensive 
and so easy to handle that the 
youngsters can help with their 
own costumes. 

The possibilities are limitless— 
with 35 plain colors and 72 printed 
designs of crepe papers from 
which to choose. 





Stationers, department stores 
and druggists sell Dennison Crepe 
papers and also the instruction 
book, “How to Make Paper Cos- 
tumes.” 

Dennison Instructors and Ser- 
vice Bureaus work with Play- 
ground Supervisors. They can be 
of much assistance in planning 
costumes for pageants and in or- 
ganizing classes in the various 
fascinating Dennison crafts. 


Use this coupon and mail today. 





DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 12-E, Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed find ten cents for which please send me the book, 
‘How to Make Paper Costumes.” I am also interested in 
(1 The free service of Dennison instructors 


The Dennison Crafts. 
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Oh the JOY 
of SLIDING 


The safety Platform holds 
3 children at a time and 
the top of the slide makes 
a railing in front of them, 


they cannot fall off. 








SLIDE - KELLY- SLIDE 


| in Perfect Safety on the 


SAFETY PLATFORM SLIDE 


Steps and platform made 
of hard maple. Very 
Send for 


illustrated catalog. 


strongly built. 








Patterson-Williams Mfs. Co., San Jose, Calif. 

















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TEACHERS AVAILABLE 
For Elementary and High Schools 

Meeting the Advanced Requirements of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, In- 
diana, etc. 

NORMAL COLLEGE 

of the 

American Gymnastic Union 

407 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SUMMER SESSION IN CAMP at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

















TRAINING IN RECREATION 


Five weeks’ Summer Term at Camp Gray, 
Saugatuck, Michigan 

New Finnish Gymnastics for women, athletics, 

swimming, dramatics, games, folk 
dancing and other courses. 
Write for Catalog 
RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
800 South Halsted Street (Hull-House) 











Arbor Day and Memorial Day—Out-of-door 
ceremonies for Memorial and Arbor Day may 
have a simple dignity and impressiveness which 
From the 
Association may be secured a ceremonial by Nina 
Lampkin—price, 15 cents. A Memorial Day 


will make them long remembered. 


pageant by Josephine Thorpe is_ particularly 
good for those wishing to do a fairly pre- 
tentious pageant. The Association is also 
issuing a Memorial Day program especially 
adapted to the use of schools—price, 10 cents. 
Arbor Day, by Robert Haven Schauffler, pub- 
lished by Moffatt, Yard and Company, New 
York City—price, $1.50—contains suggestions {or 
Arbor Day programs. 

Children’s Day—This day is usually celebrated 
on an early June Sunday. There are a number 
of simple exercises which have been prepared for 
the use of churches and Sunday schools. Life 
and the Children’s Garden, by Annie Russell 
Marble, is a very simple pageant suitable for the 
junior department of Sunday schools. This may 
be secured from the Association at 10 cents. 
Out of the Bible, by Lyman P. Bayard, is an- 
other interesting pageant for Children’s Day. 
which may be secured from the Pageant Pub- 
lishers, 1206 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, 
California, for 35 cents a copy. A Children’s 
Day program called The Secret Whispered to 
Children, by Elizabeth Edland, may be obtained 
through the Board of Education, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


for 25 cents. 
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JUNGLEGYM —THE BODY BUILDER 











eh 


N. Y. City Parks “SAFEST PIECE OF APPARATUS MADE” Patented 1923-24 
ABSOLUTELY NO QUARRELING 
Neva L. Boyd—Director—Recreation Training School, At Hull House, Chicago 


22 Units—Now in the New York City Playgrounds 


Increased Attendance in Playgrounds 





JUNGLEGYM Is Six Years Old This Spring 


QUOTED FROM LETTERS RECEIVED FROM THOSE WHO 
HAVE HAD JUNGLEGYM IN USE OVER THREE YEARS— 


Retains its popularity after Several Years’ use. Would sooner part with al! the rest of 
our playground apparatus than with Junglegym. 
C. W. WASHBURNE, Supt. Public Schools, 
Winnetka, II. 
Requires Little Supervision. Develops the Children Physically. Very Economical Appar- 
atus. J. V. MULHOLLAND, Supervisor of Recreation, 
Manhattan, N. Y. 


Children do not tire of Junglegym. Absolutely SAFE TO PLAY ON. ; 
J. S. WRIGHT, Director of Physical nr 
hicago. 


From a departmental standpoint the outstanding feature is the absence of maintenance 
cost, the safety and durability. 
A. C. BENNINGER, Comm. of Parks, Borough of Queens, New York. 


Ideal Equipment for School Yards. No Quarreling. 


THE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO., 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please mention THE PLAYGROUND when writing to advertisers 
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At the Conferences | 
Wetomachek Hockey Thirty-two people attended the district con 


and Spo rts Camp ference on Recreation held under the auspices oi} 


POWERS LAKE, WISCONSIN the Playground and Recreation Association of 
For Women Coaches, Directors of Physical America at Indianapolis, January 9-10, 1925. 
Education and Playground Instructors. ‘ : ¥ ‘ 
itt: Cochin methods esol in Meche. Many questions were discussed and experiences 
Facilities for all Land and Water Sports. exchanged. Summer camps, activities for for- 
An Ideal Vacat ‘ . é i ae ’ 
<A AS TT a Soe Om eign born boys’ clubs, outstanding activities in 
oe ae te alee teem the cities represented, the relation of city and 
For particulars address Camp Secretary, Dept. 45. : pre . y 


; A F country programs, community houses, recreation 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education ‘egi lation activities for omen and girls, athletics 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Illinois CR ISIE ’ ad W c girls, C5 


and similar phases of the program were among 





the subjects discussed. 








1 FOLDING CHAIRS A SOUTHERN RECREATION CONFERENCE 

' The recreation conference for the district of 
the Carolinas, held at Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, March 19-21, brought together a group 
of educators and recréation workers and volun- 





The chair illustrated is a strong, 
durable chair, specially designed | 
for recreation use. Folds per- 


fectly flat and will not tip teers from two states. In addition to the ad- 

forward. dresses and discussion, which dealt with many 

phases of community recreation, there were game 

seaihaass Made by demonstrations, a storytelling hour, a tour of in- 
Other illustrations _ MAHONEY CHAIR CO. spection of the city’s recreation facilities, the 


and prices sent 


upon request Gardner, Mass. production of a play and music furnished by a | 


boys’ harmonica band and by the music depart- 








ment of the schools. 








TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 

At the recreation conference for the carolinas, 
held at Winston-Salem, North Carolina, March 
19-21, Miss Nora McAllister, Playground Direc- 
tor in Greenville, South Carolina, told of the 
workers’ conferences for the training of women 
workers held in that city. 

Conferences lasting an hour are held each week, 





the meeting being divided into two parts. The 
first half is devoted to a discussion of the past 





2 _ — » 
GN, RR A NE Tete teen lew oe 


‘eek’s activities on > playgre such as 
Look for the Duo-Art demonstre- week’s activities on the playground, suc 


tion booth at the Rochester, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles Physical 
Training Conventions. Save your 
accompanist fees. Buy 


tournaments and game contests. The second half 
is given over to games, storytelling, handwork, 
horseshoe pitching, marble tournaments and spe- 
cial activities. The time devoted to each 1s 
determined by the need. Miss McAllister stressed 
The the point that it is most important in training 


romanian fee ee che hg ete > 
ss | 


women workers to give considerable time to game 
= 


D U O aa A R i instruction. The games are first described clear!) 


























and are then played, the leaders being required to = 

ah . rn Tt take notes. Throughout the demonstrations cer- 
THE AEOLIAN COMPANY NPIS PTE . | 
tain principles in game leading are impressed upon 

Educational Department the workers. 

AEOLIAN HALI NEW YORK CITY Storytelling is one of the activities featured. 
The workers are assigned stories to tell at the 

Se ee 

Bre 
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Two Books 
Se You 
/ Should 
Have! 






Pre Zig { a y 
“Sate ey j Get Your 
ee | Copies Today! 


VERYONE interested in the planning of 
E. playgrounds and the purchasing of equip- 
ment should have these two books in 

their file. 


The Paradise Playground Catalog is an elabo- 
rate portrayal of the highest attainment in play- 
ground apparatus. It is a veritable mine of 
information, photos and suggestions on the selec- 
tion of equipment. You should have a copy. 
Write for it today. 


‘Paradise Playgrounds—How to Plan Them” 
is an attractive booklet containing valuable hints 
on playground planning. If you are thinking of 
planning a playground be sure to write for your 
copy of this treatise. 





The F. B. Zieg Mfg. Company 


140 Mt. Vernon Ave. Fredericktown, O. 


rr al 
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THE: 





CONFERENCES 





McGill University 


School of Paysical Education 


\ tw se in the theory and 
Women Students 
only admitt Session 1925-26. Special Resi- 
September and ends 


| exceeds the supply. 


For special ( d further information apply 


of Physical Education, 
Montreal 


Secretary, Dept 


Molson Hall, McGill University, 

















MANUAL o on » ORGANIZED CAMPING 


Recreation Association 
America 
I ditor, F H. Weir 
Macmillan Company 
practical ! t |! phases of orgneiene camping 
based on at ve study of camping in the United 
States 
\ | hased from the 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


\9F AMERICA 
ie, New York, N. . £ 
receipt of price ($2.00) 























WHOLESOME WATER 


iy HE Murdock Outdoor Bub- 


e Font is more than a 


Fountain—it is a wa- 
pply system. Inside the 
ed pedestal is an all brass 
tion to furnish safe and 


lesome water 


LASTS A LIFETIME 
For 


PLAYGROUNDS — PARKS 





Patented 


Write for B What An Outdoor Drinking 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


427 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 





| 








Please mentior 


constructive criticism 1s 


offered. 
outsiders are invited in 
from time to time to talk on various subjects, and 


meeting and 
During the conferences, 


special reading is assigned. 

Such conference hours are helpful not onl) 
the definite training they make possible but in the 
opportunity they offer the recreation executive to 
emphasize the values of play and of group 
the recreation execu- 
tives of the cities of Michigan and a number of 


A district conference of 


Ohio cities was held under the auspices of the 


Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica at Ypsilanti, Michigan, from March 26-28 


The main emphasis was on problems connected 
with the summer program, including the training 
of playground workers and activities on the play- 
ground and in the community. Members of th 
conference were entertained at dinner by the Rec- 
reation Committee of Ypsilanti. Following this 
the Ypsilanti Players presented a play. 
STATE PARK CONFERENCE 
The Fifth National Conference on State Parks, 
to be held May 25, 26, 27, 28, will be notable to 
begin with location. Skyland, the Eaton 
Ranch of the East, in the heart of the proposed 
Shenandoah National Park, 


the highest mountain in the 


is at the summit of 

State of Virginia. 
Varied and fascinating excursion points abound 
Only 200 delegates 
modated. 

A new bulletin is issued by the National Con- 
Parks, giving valuable informa- 
status of the 


and visitors can be accom- 


ference on State 
tion of the 
States. 


The Garden Theater 


(Continued from page 100) 
At the back of the stage behind the 
shrubbery border there should be space for the per- 


movement in various 


organization. 


formers, and in case of change of costume, area 
enough to accommodate a tent for dressing pur- 
poses. 

“Several colleges have garden theaters. Coun- 
try Clubs and private individuals have built them. 
The Bureau of Parks of Portland, Oregon, has 
recently completed the construction of a rather 
larger theater in its nine-acre rose garden in one 
of the important parks. Dunthorpe School, jus 
outside of Portland, is contemplating a garden 
theater in connection with the school athletic 
grounds, where native shrubs and trees will be 
used.” 
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MAGAZINES 


Magazines and Pamphlets 
Recently Received 


Irticles of Recreation Workers 


Interest to 
id O fiicials 
MAGAZINES 
d Body February, 1925 

Long Does It Take to 
George B. Slifer 

Physical Education in the School 
Athletic and Scholastic Competition 
By Charles H. Keene 
ical Efficiency Tests for Girls and Women 


Learn Swimming ? 


y Agnes R. Wayman 
Women and Sport 
By Dr. Franz Kirchberg 
M und Body. March, 1925 
Story of the Eighth Olympiad 
By Je .. Hopkins 
vl Club Ball 
By Rosalie Keen 
le Ba Relay 
\ Field Day Drill for Junior High School Boys 
By Janet B. Walter and S. J. Judelsohn 
Marsovia Waltz, a Field Day Dance for Junior High 
Sch (s1rls 
By Janet B. Walter and S. J. Judelsohn 
Thrift Magazine. February, 1925 
Help People Employ Their Spare Time 
\ statement by Frederick P. Keppel regarding 
e survey being made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
n in an effort to find out “how the millions 
ndividuals who are bored with spare time 
in be Ip d.” 
ogres February, 1925 
ntains the report and addresses of the 
Better Films Conference. 
(American Cit February, 1925 
Suburb Sets the Pace—Winnetka Community 
Hou 
ost Better Homes Week—May 10-17, 1925 
\bandoned Cemetery Transformed Into a 
Memori Park 
\ Township Park and Playground System 
By Jacob L. Crane, Jr. 
American City March, 1925 
Playgrounds in New Real Estate Subdivisions in 
Housto1 
Deer Pa W ashing Team Work on a Com- 
muni Building 
burgh’s Carouss Are Popular 
. Small Town’s Out Theatre 
iow Pana is Financing and Building Its Community 
Swimming Pool 
mon Foundation Announces Play-Site Awards 
and New Offers for 1925 
.\ New Venture in Housing 
Municipal Rec Salt Lake City, January, 1925 
Recreati Department—A review of the year's ac- 
ymplishments 
By Charlotte Stewart 
th Bulletin of the North Carolina State Board 
Health March, 1925 
I h Piles and Briar Thickets to Playgrounds 
By J. V. Dabbs 
Sporting Goods Dealer. February, 1925 
Griffith Discusses the Trend of Athletics 
Parks and Recreation January-February, 1925 


of Park Planning to City and Regional 
ning 


Frederick Law Olmstead 
ind Decoration 
Phelps Wyman 
First All-City Junior Golf Tournament 
I M. Lyons 


Goose Takes Up Her Abode in Texas 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


July 7 to 
August 14 
1925 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Under the direction of 
Prof. Clark W. Hetherington 
Professor of Physical Education 
School of Education, New York University 


Elementary and Advanced courses for ful! and 
part time Specialists in Physical Education, 
Physical Directors, Play Grounds Directors, and 
Administrators of School Play Grounds 
Recreation Systems. Helpful to those expecting 
to teach physical training and who the 
requirements of these courses for examinations, 
for licenses or credentials for teaching In vari 
ous cities and states of the United States. 


and 


need 


University Credit and Certificates awarded stu 
dents upon satisfactory completion of the 
courses. 


Special assistance to out-of-town students in 
securing comfortable, convenient 


pensive living accommodations. 


and inex 


ducation 


Send for Special Circular of Physical E 
Courses. 


Address: Dr. John W. Withers, Director 


New York University Summer School! 


100 Washington Square, N. Y. City 

















Special Combination Offer 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER is now in 
its twenty-ninth year. It is printed in two colors 
ten big handsome issues—two dollars the year 
Circulates in every State in the Union, Philippin 
Islands, England, Cuba, Porto Rico and Canada. 
It contains Primary and Grade Work, Method, 


Outline, Community Service, Illustrations, Enter 
tainments, History, Drawing, Language, a course 
in Physical Training and many other subjects 


The Progressive Teacher ) 
One Year $2.00 


Magazines for 
The Playground 8 
One Year $2.00 | $3.O0 if 


Total $4.00 | You act teday 


Both of these 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE PLAYGROUND 
315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
I am sending $3.00, for which please THE 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHER and THE PLAY 
GROUND for one year. 


Name 


] 
sen 
Crd 


ED gcacckien Satis onan eee ees 
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128 BOOK 
Long Ball as P in West Parks 
By Will: I H Schultz 


The Delmar ‘| f Chicago 
West Chicago Parks Have Athletic Program 
By E. A. Dygert 


Success with iting Rinks 
By Geors V. Gurney 
The American Educati Review. February, 
1925 
Teaching G Cit iship through Physical Educa 
tion 
By Char L. Hampton 
Field Ball 
\s adapt 1 played by the girls in the high 
schools throughout the State of Maryland 
Tenikoit or Ring Tennis 
The Survey March 15, 1925 
The Arts in Community Life 
By F. P. Keppel 
Fifty-Four New Playgrounds 
An explanat of the Harmon Foundation’s 
offer f l 
Athletic Journal 1925 
Community Ba The results of a nation-wide 
survey ggestions for amateur leagues 
By J. A. B 
Educational Aims in Competitive Athletics 
By Fielding H. Yost 
PAMPHLE1 


Juvenile Delinquer \ Selected Bibliography 


Bulletin of t Russell Sage Foundation Library, 

130 East : t., New York City Price. 10c 
Recognition of Heal is an Objective 

By Harriet Wedgw 

Report of tl H Conference held in Boston, 
Oct bet ] Z 

Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Price 


Thirtieth Birthday 
(Continued from page 84) 
ing, were all of the Settlement, by the Settlement, 


g, 
for the Settlement—an expression of community 
recreation enjoyed by over 3,000 spectators. 
There was a Parents’ Day, a Visitors’ Evening 
and Exhibit Ni a Boys’ Stunt Night, Art 
School Evening, Athletic Trophy Night, Senior 
Anniversary Dai Intermediate Anniversary 
Dance, Boys’ G 
insufficient room ill occasions, 


ht, and similar events, with 


2) 


The attention of Pittsburgh was centered on the 


Irene Kaufmann Settlement during this celebra- 
tion, not only because of the unusual amount of 
good newspaper publicity, but because of a poster 
contest held in the schools, the art students inter- 
preting the Settlement’s activities. Besides these 
posters, a window full of trophies and pictures 
were displayed during the celebration in a window 
of the leading department store. 


While the Irene 
open house every day of the year 


Kaufmann Settlement keeps 
and is used to 
its capacity by its eager, 
Open House Week, marking the 


ambitious, and loyal mem- 
bership the 
thirtieth anniversary, was an unusual expression 
of Community interest, participation and appre- 
ciation. 


RI 





VIEWS ; 


Book Reviews 


WHat Every TEACHER SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
PuysIcAL ConpITION oF HER Pupits' by James F. 
Rogers, M. D. Health Education No. 18 Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education 1924 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. ( 


This pamphlet should be valuable to the recreation 
worker as well as the teacher in helping him detect 
physical defects needing attention or indications of com- 
municable diseases necessitating the exclusion of thy 
child from the playground 


PuHysIcAL EpucaTION AND HycGreNE. Course of Stud) 
Series, 1924, No. 3. Prepared by C. B. Ulery and 
R. G. Leland under the direction of Department 
Education and Department of Health. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Ohi 


Issued by 


Under the title Physical Education and Hygiene the 
Department of Education and Department of Health 
have issued a syllabus designed to suggest to the teachers 
of Ohio methods of procedure which will help them it 
complying with the provisions of the law requiring all 
pupils in the schools of the State to receive as part 
their work not less than 100 minutes a week of instru 
tion in physical education. 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS. By Elmer D. Mitchell. Pul 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company. New York 
City. Price, $3.00 

Heralded:as the “first book on the subject to appear,’ 
Professor Mitchell’s practical contribution to this field 
will be a welcome one. The topics discussed includ 
Nature of Intramural Athletics, Stages of the Movement 
Objectives of the Program, Organization of the Depart- 
ment, Units of Competition, Program of Sports, Methods 
of Organizing Competition, Intramural Group Scoring 
and Individual Score Plans, Rules and Regulations 
Awards and Special Administrative Problems. 
INpIVIpUAL AND Mass Arutetics. By S. C. Stal 

Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, New Yor 
City. Price, $3.00 

A. S. Barnes and Company announces the publication 
in April of another book by the author of Games, Con- 
tests and Relays and The Program of Sportsmanship 
Education. In this volume Professor Staley has as- 
sembled the widely scattered, individual athletic events 
and outlined the various methods of athletic competition 
The material is classified on the basis of the following 
definitions : 

Individual Athletics—All big-muscle activities which 
are measurable in terms of time, number and space 

Mass Athletics—Group competitions in the individual 
activities. 

After outlining the individual athletic events, the author 
has described the various methods used, such as: mass 
modified mass, relay, shuttle, cumulative, elimination 
tournament, rank, zone, point and group. In addition 
there are chapters on School Programs of Individual 
Athletic and Miscellaneous Athletic Meets. 


TrACK AND FIELD 
Published by A. S. 
Price, $2 

The purpose of this book, as stated by the ezuthor, 1 

to give athletes a brief but comprehensive course 0! 

instruction in the technique and rules of track and _ field 

athletic events, to give suggestions on the general condut 
of meets and to provide a textbook on athletics for 

normal schools of physical education. In addition t 

this information, there is a chapter on national adminis 

trative bodies in the field of athletics, outlining the work 
of the Amateur Athletic Union, the National Collegiat« 

Athletic Association, the Amateur Athletic Federatio! 

and other groups. howing 


\THLETICS By Albert Wegenet 
>. Barnes Co., New York City 


There are many illustrations sh 
the proper position in various events. 
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